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THE OLD LADY HEARS 
OF THE WAR 

LATE NEWS IN DALMATIA 

A Sad Little Scene While 
Waiting For the Steamboat 

SURPRISE ON SURPRISE 

Dy our Hungary Correspondent 

It happened this summer that a 
traveller in Dalmatia found himself on 
the landing-stage of a little coastal village, 
waiting for the steamboat. 

A sprinkling of native men and women 
in their picturesque costumes were like¬ 
wise waiting to take passage ; among 
them was a very old woman, who sat a 
little apart, clutching a small bundle. 

Something about this elderly woman 
attracted the traveller, so, being familiar 
with the idiom of the country, he asked 
her whither she was bound. 

Alone in the Hills 

Somewhat haltingly she told him 
she was on the way to visit her sister 
in a near-by village. It appeared that 
it was 47 years since she had seen 
her, or indeed had come down from the 
hills where she lived all alone year in 
and year out, with no one to speak to 
but the beasts of the forest. She did not 
min'd that; the beasts were her very 
good friends. But now that slie was 90, 
and her. sister was even older, she 
thought they ought to meet again. Also, 
she had a little money and she felt that 
she would like to hand this over to her 
nephews and nieces. 

Encouraged by his interest she pulled 
from the heavy folds of her skirt a 
shabby leather pocket-book and proudly 
showed him its contents : 700 crowns 
in banknotes that were current when 
Francis Joseph sat on the throne of the 
Hapsburgs and Dalmatia was part of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire! 

The Treasured Banknotes 

Utterly dismayed, the traveller knew 
not what to say ; but some of those 
present were less tactful than he, and 
speedily informed the old lady that her 
treasured banknotes were worth just 
nothing at all. At first she would not 
believe it. What would his Majesty 
the King say, she inquired, if he knew 
that the notes which bore his picture 
were not considered good money ? She 
was told that the king she was thinking 
of had long been in his grave, and that 
Dalmatia had become a part of the new 
country of Y ugo-Slavia. ; 

And now it was the turn of the by¬ 
standers to be surprised, for it appeared 
that;the old woman had not the slightest 
inkling of any of the great changes that 
have happened in the world in the last 
twenty years, and was ignorant even of 
the war which had brought them about. 

It might be said that life had passed 
her by. But had it ? Perhaps she had 
lived more fully in the lovely calm of 
Continue! in the last column 
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IS IT COMMITTING 
SUICIDE ? 

On the Way To Cutting Our 
Population in Two 

NEED FOR A CENSUS 

Many years ago an expression was 
much used to describe those who thought 
of the British Empire in parochial 
terms. It was Little Englander. 

When Little Englanders were common 
England, Scotland, and Wales were 
rapidly increasing in population. Now, 
when the word Empire is on every lip, 
the population of the heart of the Empire 
is on the point of decline. 

The nation is growing up in a very 
real sense. The young form a smaller, 
the adults a larger, proportion of the 
population, 

Empire’s Empty Spaces 

When another thirty years have 
passed there will probably be only 
half tjic present number of children 
under 15, while the number from 15 
to 45 will be loss by a quarter. 

So we are making for a period when 
these islands will contain only 25,000,000 
people instead of the present population 
of nearly 50,000,000. 

Every social, industrial, political, and 
financial problem will be changed by 
this process of contraction. There will 
be fewer houses, fewer schools, less trade 
and industry, less enterprise. 

As for the lately appreciated British 
Empire, who is to people it ? Obviously, 
if its empty spaces are to be filled, it 
will not be by the peoples of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

It is in view of these considerations 
that an urgent plea is now being made 
for the taking of a Census in 1936, 
instead of waiting till 1941. We ought 
to know what changes of age and area, 
distribution, and occupation are taking 
place. The nation and its rulers ought 
not to remain in the dark. ■ A Census 
should be the eyes and ears of govern¬ 
ment, and there ought to be a permanent 
Census Department. 

It may not be too late to awaken the 
British people to the danger which 
now threatens us. We imagined wo 
had won a great victory in the Great 
War, but we arc defeating ourselves 
by a process of race-suicide. 


This is a model designed by Mr C. S. dagger of the proposed statue for the new Roman 
Catholic cathedral at Liverpool. If it is adopted the finished sculpture will be 50 feet high, 
and when floodlighted wilt be visible to ships miles out at sea. 


Continued from tbe first column 
her mountain solitude, where the slow, 
wise thoughts implanted in her mind 
by Nature's self grew and matured as 
the seedlings around her. 

Though the steamer came and went 
without her, and she was left on the 
landing-stage sadly fingering her worth¬ 
less banknotes, she was perhaps happier 
when she was back again in her hut in 
the forest than if she had gone on and 
seen what the world she remembered 
had come to. 
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PUTTING GIRDLES 
ROUND THE EARTH 

AMAZING JOURNEYS IN 
TWO HEMISPHERES 

What Has Been Happening in 
the Flying World 

TIME IS BEING CONQUERED 

Looking back on tlvc history of these 
times the historian will find few more 
thrilling fortnights than that covered 
by the Mildenhall-to-Melbourne air race. 

As we look back upon the overlapping 
series of thrills and sort iheih out our 
amazement at what was accomplished 
increases with the passing of time. 

The very first two records that wore 
broken were broken by Mr and Mrs 
Mollison, whoso speeds were almost 
overlooked through the accident to their 
machine at Allahabad. Yet they were 
the first to ily to Bagdad in one hop of 
less than 12 hours, and they were the 
first to reach India in a day, reducing 
the record from 50 hours to 22 hours 
13 minutes. 

The Second Comet 

Then wc had the astounding flight of 
Mr Charles Scott and Mr Campbell 
Black, who reached Singapore in under 
,[o ; hours, two days less than the previous 
record, and went on to reach Melbourne 
in just under 71 hours. The brilliance 
of their feat should not prevent us from 
appreciating the fact that other aero¬ 
planes also beat the record, or to the 
fact that nine of the 17 who started 
reached their goal within the Sixteen 
days allowed for the handicap section of 
the race. 

Both from the point of view, of the 
sterling quality of the machine. and 
the. endurance of its fliers the journey 
to Melbourne and back of the second 
DoHIavilland Comet stands, out as 'a 
feat which otic would hardly have 
thought .within the range of possibility. 

Mr Cathcart Jones and Mr Ken Waller 
reached Melbourne in just .under five 
days, and after resting a day arid a,half 
they, set out on the return journey, and 
reached .liome in just over 13 days after 
they had left Miidenhall. But. for 
storms over the' Mediterranean- Which- 
delayed them at Athens for a day and a 
half they would,have accomplished the 
round journey in under 12 days.. - 

Three Hops Across the Pacific 

While men were flying from England 
to Australia another man of our race 
was completing a flight which had never 
been done before ; Sir Charles Kingsford- 
Smith achieved his ambition' of' flying 
across , the Pacific from' Australia Cto 
America, having on a previous occasion 
flown- from America to Australia. This 
flight, across the Pacific was made in 
three hops. The central hop from the 
Fiji'Islands to Hawaii was 3150 miles, 
in the course of which he encountered a 
terrific storm. 1 The third hop of '2400- 
miles from Honolulu to San Francisco 
was flown, in 15 hours, an amazing, effort 
for'a.-machine of an earlier design than 
the Goniet.'" 

These records were made possible by 
engines.devised for racing purposes, but 
the racing engine of today is the normal 
engine of tomorrow, so that ordinary 
air-riiails ' will soon cover these great 
distances across the Earth in a much 
shorter time than they do at present. 
Indeed, . the . Dutch liner which came 
second in the Melbourne race proved 
conclusively that high speeds do not 
necessarily mean discomfort to the' 
passengers. 

To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy may cost your child 

its life. Do not have it in your home 


JOYOUS FIGURE OF 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS 

THE MAN WHO MADE IT 

Alfred Gilbert Ends His Days 
in the Homeland 

EXILE WHO CAME HOME 

Sir Alfred Gilbert, the sculptor of one 
of the most famous and certainly the 
most joyous works of art in the streets 
of London, has died at 80. 

He. was the greatest decorative 
sculptor of our time, an English IJcn- 
,veunto Cellini, but liis intense enthu¬ 
siasm for his craft involved him in 
money troubles and angry scenes with 
waiting clients, for lie was a hard master 
for his own hands to satisfy, and many a 
plaster model would lie break up after 
weeks spent on it, so keen was lie to 
achieve perfection. It is said that Eros 
alone cost him £7000, chiefly through a 
miscalculation, and he only received 
between £3000 and-£4000 for it. 

A Fairy Boy 

He conceived this statue for Lord 
Shaftesbury’s memorial fountain as the 
spirit of joyousness, and as such it 
stands, a fairy boy daintily poised on one 
toe, aiming his arrow at all the toils 
and troubles of the millions who pass 
through Piccadilly Circus. Gilbert lias 
called it. " both my crown of thorns 
arid my crowning glory.” Such was the 
public controversy over this statue in 
1909 that the embittered sculptor went 
into exile at . Bruges intending never to 
return to England. 

He left unfinished the memorial King 
Edward had commissioned of his,eldest 
Son, tiie Duke of Clarence; but when 
King George, in 1926, asked him to 
return and finish it he did. He had left 
London under 50 and was now over 70, 
■and he returned to find that all bitter¬ 
ness was gone. He was acclaimed on 
every side ; lie resumed his membership 
of the Royal Academy; and lie. was 
knighted the day after the unveiling of 
the last statue lie made for London, the 
bronze group of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity which stands by the garden wall 
of Marlborough House in memory of 
Queen Alexandra. 

A Wayward Genius 

To this wayward genius we owe many 
lovely statues, several private memorials, 
and masterpieces of art other than 
sculpture, for, like the craftsmen of the 
Italian Renaissance, lie could create in 
other mediums. In his Clarence 
Memorial at Windsor (io finish which he 
returned from his self-imposed exile) 
enamel, gold, silver, and jewels appear in 
perfection, and he made pieces of plate 
for the royal household, and ornaments 
finished with the exquisite touch of a 
master jeweller. 

It is good that liis story has a happy 
lending, and that wc were able to 'give 
him the honour due to him while he was 
still alive. Even Eros must have macle.it 
up to him in the end, for he cannot but 
have realised that this Cupid’s arrow 
has entered the heart of every Londoner, 
and that we are all in love with this 
childlike figure of Joy presiding over 
the very centre of our joyous world of 
London, Piccadilly Circus. 

THE HOT-WATER BOTTLE 

A warning to all who- use hot-water 
bottles comes from ■ Sheffield, where 
somebody who had a metal 011c hit on 
the labour-saving idea of partially filling 
it with water, and putting it into the 
kitchen oven to get hot. 

While she was comfortably wailing in 
front of the fire the bottle blew up and 
wrecked the room, the reason being 
that the steam forming in it caused an 
explosion. The bottle had become a 
steam boiler without a safety valve. 

The. only way with liot-watcr bottles 
is to fill them with sufficient hot water. 
It is folly to take the risk of boiling water 
in them. Nor should the water put into 
any bottle be too hot. 


TOO LATE. TO SAVE 
A PRINCE 

NEWS OF A SNAKE’S 
VENOM 

A Remarkable Discovery That 
Will Save Many Lives 

POISON THAT KILLS AND CURES 

A Spanish prince died a few months 
ago, and it has now been discovered that 
a serpent’s poison could have saved his 
life. This poison cures as well as kills. 

One of the wonderful tilings about 
the body is its great power ol recovery 
from injury, and surgeons by the use of 
antiseptics and grafting have made 
Nature’s healing even more effective. 
The blood which carries nourishment 
to every quarter of our bodies also 
carries healing factors in its stream. 

Wc can sec them at work every time 
wc cut our finger. The bleeding stops 
in a few minutes because the blood has 
clotted or coagulated. Coagulation is 
brought about by a ferment called 
thrombin, which is evolved from a sub¬ 
stance in the white cells uniting with 
salts of lime; and this union only occurs 
when another liquid is added to it, a 
tissue extract which flows from the 
edges of a wound. 

A Strange Hereditary Disease 

Now there are some men whose 
bodies lack this power of blood coagula¬ 
tion, and only quite recently it was 
impossible to staunch the flow of blood 
through a wound. The prince of tlio 
royal house of Spain died from loss of 
blood as some of liis ancestors had died, 
for the disease is hereditary, strangely 
enough attacking males only. 

Scientists have long been endeavour¬ 
ing to find a cure for this terrible though 
rare disease, and now they have found it, 
curiously enough, issuing from the fangs 
of a poisonous snake. 

The venom from this snake injected 
into the blood of a sufferer from the 
disease will cause the blood issuing from 
an injury to coagulate faster than 
Nature effects it in a man enjoying 
normal health. 

The snake is made to bite on a piece 
of silk, and the venom is allowed to 
dry up, as it preserves its peculiar 
properties in a dry state better than ip 
its original liquid form. 

THE GIVER 
r A Friend of His People 

One of the greatest French bene¬ 
factors who ever lived has passed away 
in Baron Edmond de Rothschild. 

It is estimated that lie must have 
given at least £10,000,000 to re-estab¬ 
lish the Jewish race in Palestine. 
This restoration of his people to their 
ancient home was the first interest of 
his very busy life, but it was by no means 
the only scheme to which he presented 
huge sums of money. 

There was, for example, liis gift of 
£400,000 to the l'rench Academy of 
Sciences, and the handing over of his 
house at Kensington, as a centre in 
which young Frenchmen could study in 
England. 

Edmond was the son of that James 
de Rothschild whom thousands have 
seen in the House of Rothschild film ; 
Janies was the Rothschild who had 
established a bank in Paris. When 
Napoleon escaped from Elba he hurried 
to liis ancestral home in Frankfort 
where lie was persuaded by Nathan not 
to lend to Napoleon, for the success of 
Napoleon would have meant more 
years of tragedy for Europe. This 
James was made a Baron of the Austrian 
Empire, a title to which the Frenchman 
who has just died succeeded. 

Baron Edmond was a great lover of 
art,, and his collection of 18th-century 
paintings rind furniture is unrivalled. 
The most famous English painting in his 
possession was Gainsborough’s Pink Boy. 
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THE BUILDER 

FROP4 BRICKLAYER TO 
BARONET 

A Mighty Firm Raised on a 
Foundation of Courage 

SIR ROBERT McALPINE 

There were no flowers, no one wore 
.mourning, and no crowds attended the 
funeral of Sir Robert McAlpine. 

He asked that it should be so, and it 
seemed right, for rather than mourn his 
death at 87 wc would remember the 
great achievement of his life, a triumph¬ 
ant story with no sad ending, 

It is the story of a builder who built 
up a mighty business from a few bricks. 
His first contract brought him £2 9s, and 
later contracts totalling a hundred 
million pounds passed through his hands. 

He was born at Newartliill in Lanark¬ 
shire, with nothing to help him in the 
world but a determination to get on in it. 
His father died when he was three, and 
lie had to be his own schoolmaster, 
picking up scraps of education and 
information wherever he could, in 
between the earning of pennies to keep 
himself alive. 

He became a bricklayer, -and by 20 
had saved enough to start business on 
his own. His first contract was'to mend 
a mine chimney, and the'£2 9s lie was 
paid for it was the first entry in a ledger 
whicli was soon to be recording hundreds ' 
and thousands. Before he was 30 ho 
built and owned most of Eurobank in' 
his home county, a village whicli is now 
part of the town of Hamilton. 

Starting Again 

But ho had to start at rock bottom 
again, for liis bank failed, and the 
capital he had been building up was lost. 
His castle of bricks had been knocked 
over, like a child's on the nursery floor, 
liis money was gone, but not a.jot of 
his courage, Ho started again, and in 
eight years was in a position to take on 
the building of part of the Lanark arid 
Ayr Railway, a £60,000 contract. He 
was a pioneer in the use of reinforced 
concrete, and was the first to make 
tunnels by means of ferroconcrete scc- 
-tions, known today p.s the McAlpine 
system. The year the war ended this ; 
modest, courteous man and' model - 
employer was made a barorict. 1 

Railways, factories, Government build¬ 
ings, municipal housing estates, Wembley : 
and the Empire Stadium, and Dorchester 
House in Park Lane (Sir Robertas ..pride) 
kept his firm working full pitcli on con¬ 
tracts which totalled over £100,000,000, 
and the mail who had no.one to help him 
as a child was able to offer a place in a 
prosperous business to his sons and his 
grandsons. No less than forty of his 
relatives were in liis firm when he died. 


Things Said 

In modern'war all nations are defeated. 

Lord Bcaverbrook 

Cyclists now have to wear little white 
tails like rabbits. Mr G. W. S. Jurrett 
Military -attempts to . serve great 
human purposes will always fail. 

The Prime Minister 

We have always been an orderly 
people; let us remain an orderly people. 

Lord Melchett to the Jews 
An optimist will pull the world round 
but a pessimist will push it back. 

Mr Ernest Hunt 

Millions of quiet people are leading 
decent lives which arc not represented in 
fiction. Mr Allan Monkhouse 

It is lamentable that it needed an 
air race to Australia to shake up the 
Air Ministry. Mr Handley Page 

A thousand ready-made marble stones 
of poor design and mass production are 
imported into this country every week, 
Mr E. F. Hitchcock 
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Girl Fiddlers • Streamline in Manchuria • A Cairo Camel 


Doom !—With ills leopard-skin apron and white gauntlets the big-drummer makes an 
Imposing figure as the band marches by. This drummer is one of the Warspite boy9. 


Streamline in the Far East—The fashion of streamlining has found its way to Manchuria, 
where thi9 new train ha9 made a Journey from Dairen of 440 miies in less than 9 hours. 




Mi 



A Musical Circle—Leyton schools won all three silver challenge shields of the Union of School 
Orchestras. Here are some of the prize-winner9, girls of the Connaught School. 


The Old Better Than the New—The great Iron-shod wheels of horse-drawn wagons still have 
the advantage of pneumatic tyres and motor-traction In the heavy work of hauling timber. 


Look Pleasant, Please—A Turkestan owl at the London Zoo puffs himself up 
to show his displeasure at being photographed. 


Cairo Traffic—Draught-camels in the Btreets of Cairo are licensed, and carry 
registration plates on their bridles, as seen in this picture. 
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PARISH PUMP POLICY 
OF A GREAT NATION 

WHY BATH HAS FEWER 
BATHS 

The Pressing Need For a 
National Water Supply 

A CASE IN POINT 

A very striking instance of the need 
for a national water supply has arisen in 
the city of Bath. 

One would imagine that Bath, of all 
places, would have'water enough and 
to spare. Ever since the days of the 
Romans the wealthier inhabitants of 
this island have made their way to 
Bath for its water, and huge volumes of 
water arc pouring away every day 
through its Roman pipes, too hot for 
anything but baths. Yet at the present 
time for only six hours a day can the 
people of Bath get water to drink. . 

Their normal consumption is about 
1,200,000 gallons, but the city reservoirs 
are only supplying two-thirds of this 
quantity. Most other towns in England 
have recovered from the drought, but 
Bath has not done so. 

Saving Time 

It lias a neighbour, the W est Gloucester 
Water Company, which has come to its 
aid. The City Council recently decided 
to buy, 500,000 gallons a day from this 
source. So urgent is the need that a 
pipeline is being laid from the reservoirs 
of the West Gloucester Company, and it 
is being laid on top of the ground 
instead of below it, to save time. 

It appears that the city authorities 
realised some years ago that its own 
supplies were inadequate; indeed, an 
outbreak of typhoid in 1928 proved this 
to them conclusively. The Ministry of 
Health announced that it was going 
to, set up an inquiry, but the inquiry 
was never hold because the local authori¬ 
ties promised to take the advice of water 
engineers and follow it.' A scheme was 
duly brought forward, but turned down 
on account of the cost, though, as a 
matter of fact, it would have added only 
ajd to the rates, for the Unemployment 
Grants Fund would have helped the city. 

In Time of Drought 

So for 2jd on the rates Bath has 
deprived itself of an adequate supply of 
pure water, and has made itself depend¬ 
ent on a water company which is not 
under its control, and which can decline 
to supply water in a time of drought, 
when naturally its own people would 
have first claim. 

Happenings such as this point clearly 
to the need for a unified national water 
supply. We have it for electricity; 
surely water, far more important, 
should no longer be left to the vagaries 
of the parish pump, but should be a 
national responsibility. 


A MAN’S THREE 
STANDARDS 

How To Determine Our Lives 

By the Bishop of Middleton 

There are three standards by which 
a man can determine his personal life. 

He can'live ■ under the guidance of 
popular opinion. This will keep him 
from many errors, but will not support 
him, nor can it leave him anything but 
comfortless in the end. 

There is the standard of conscience. 
All that this standard can do is to make 
him a virtuous man. Unaided con¬ 
science can impel a man to do great 
harm—as it had impelled Saul to 
persecute the Christians. 

There is the standard of God as set 
in Christ. This enables men who have 
been slaves to be heroes; it enables 
small men to resist persecution; it 
sets the world on fire, and has turned 
the world .upside down. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
A Fifth Province For 
the Union ? 

PROBABLE FUTURE OF 
THE GERMAN COLONIES 

A new possibility has arisen which 
may make the area of the Union of 
South Africa two-thirds as big again as 
it is; it is the possibility of bringing 
into it the mandated South-West Africa 
as a fifth province. 

This is likely to be the outcome of 
the recent elections in South-West 
Africa, which have resulted in the 
United Tarty of the Dutch and British 
securing the two-thirds majority over 
their German opponents necessary for 
joining the Union. The result of the 
election is also a triumph over the local 
Nazis, who even hoped to win power in 
the Legislative Assembly. 

South-West Africa was once a German 
colony, but was captured by the army 
of the Union early in the war. A 
mandate of the League gave its admini¬ 
stration to South Africa, whose Parlia¬ 
ment in 1925 gave it a Constitution, 
under which an Advisory Council anil 
a Legislative Assembly elected by the 
Europeans were to help the Governor- 
General's Administrator in governing 
this country, which has some 250,000 
natives as well as 32,000 white men. 
The Act provided that if a two-thirds 
majority voted for it the country could 
apply for admission to the Union. 

The recent election has been hold on 
this question, and there is not much 
doubt that the Union Government will 
agree, to accept the new Province. It 
would bo one more argument for the 
inclusion of Bcclnianaland in the Union 
as well, for that Protectorate lies' be¬ 
tween it and South-West Africa. 

JOHN O’ GROAT’S TO 
LAND’S END 
36 Miles a Day on a Horse 

Mr David Ainsworth has done what 
he set; out to do. Ho has ridden on 
horseback from John o' Groat’s to 
Land’s End. . 

When the C.N. first told of his plan 
and wished him a good journey, 011c of 
our readers objected that such a ride 
on our hard modern roads would be 
cruel to the horse. But Qucenic, Mr 
Ainsworth’s six-year-old mare, was ex¬ 
amined by a veterinary surgeon at her 
journey’s end, and we are glacl to say that 
she was found to be in excellent condition. 

She covered between 30 and 40 miles 
a day, doing the whole trip of 945 miles 
in 26 days, and wearing out four sots of 
shoes on the way. In spite of the slippery 
motor-roads she managed to jog along 
without mishap, and found all therest anil 
rations she needed at the end of each day. 

Whether Quccnie’s girth-lino remained 
the same we do not know, but her 
rider’s did not. lie confesses that he 
lost a stone between John o’ Groat’s 
and Land’s End. 

A KING TO THE RESCUE 
Courage in the Right Place 

There were people who suggested that 
King Boris of Bulgaria was not at tiro 
funeral of the murdered Yugo-Slavian 
king because he was afraid to go. 

We hope they will agree that it takes 
some courage to jump on to a blazing 
engine, strip the burning clothes off the 
driver, take his place, drive the engine 
to a stream where the flames could be 
put out, and then drive it on another 
40 miles to its destination. 

That is wiiat King Boris did the other 
day. He noticed that the train had 
pulled up where no stop was scheduled, 
and went to find out what was wrong. 
He saw the driver vainly trying to put out 
the flames, and thereupon took control. 

Not the sort of man, we think, who 
would fail fo do this or that through 
lack of courage. 


A BRAVE HEART 
Stops 

The Bishop Who Ate 
His Boots 

One of the bravest hearts in Canada 
stopped beating the other day when 
the Archbishop of Rupert’s Land fell 
down in the streets of Winnipeg. 

Ho was Isaac Stringer, the first 
missionary to live among the Eskimos 
of the Western Arctic,' and was known 
familiarly to millions as the bishop who 
ate his boots. 

He and his wife found the Eskimos 
a degenerate people. Eor years they 
strove in vain to make a single convert; 
but it is due to these two that the 500 
miles along that bleak Arctic coast are 
now populated by a law-abiding people. 
They lived through amazing hardships, 
and the bishop’s wife, who shared his 
courage, had no doctor nearer than 
2000 miles when her first two children 
were born on Hcrschcl Island, a speck 
off the Yukon coast. 

A See of Desolate Wastes 

As Bishop of Yukon he continued to 
face the great cold of the frozen North, 
travelling by dog-slcigh and snowshoc 
or by raft and canoe along treacherous 
waterways. His see was about 200,000 
square miles, mostly desolate wastes 
where the thermometer drops lower than 
40 degrees below zero. It was at the 
time of the Klondike gold rush, and 
some of the roughest characters in the 
world were mixed with the traders and 
miners, Indians and Eskimos. 

One winter caught him and his 
companion unawares when they were 
crossing the mountains from Fort 
McPherson to Dawson, and it was then 
that he earned his nickname. Lost in 
the blizzard, with nothing in sight for 
the bishop to shoot for food with the 
two guns lie carried in his belt for such 
emergencies, they would have starved to 
death had they not cut their high 
moccasins into strips, boiled them in 
snow water, and chewed them. Their 
boots kept them alive for two weeks, 
and then they sighted the smoke of an 
Indian camp, and were saved. 

A Well-Loved Friend 

The bishop declared that he found the 
boots quite palatable, " though the tops 
were not as good as the soles.” We may 
be sure this strange meal would form 
part of the conversation when the 
bishop and liis wife, came to England 
and dined with our King and Queen. 

Trappers, miners, traders, Eskimos, 
and Indians, he was known to them all 
throughout Yukon, and though I10 had 
to leave to become Archbishop of 
Rupert’s I-and, the news of his death 
when it reaches one frozen settlement 
after another will leave a heavy sadness 
as for a well-loved friend. 

A GEM OF THE WORLD 
Progress Assails Venice 

The worst fears of those who watched 
with apprehension the appearance of 
motor-boats in tiro canals of Venice 
have been realised. 

The foundations of many buildings 
were found to be suffering and a com¬ 
mittee of architects was set up to report. 
They find that drastic remedies arc 
needed to save many of the beautiful 
buildings from collapse. 

Venice is built on piles, anil these, 
naturally suffer from the heavy wash 
set up by hundreds of motor-boats. To 
renew the piles of a Venetian place is 
a costly matter, and something like 
£1,000,000 is needed to repair the 
damage already done. 

It will be interesting lo see if the 
picturesque gondolas will be restored. 
Venice is a gem in which we all have a 
special concern. 
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THE SICK MAN 
MADE WHOLE 

TURKEY’S NEW POWER 
IN THE WORLD 

A European Conference 
on the Hills of Asia 

ONE OF THE GOOD 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

The Sick Man of Europe lias become 
the Strong Man of Asia ; in place of 
a corrupt Government on the shores of 
the Bosporus the Turks have a Govern¬ 
ment of decision and vigour on the 
Asiatic highlands of Angora. 

All through the last generation men 
spoke of Turkey as the Sick Man ; all 
through the next they will probably 
speak of her as the Strong Man. 

And in this their new capital Mustapha 
Kcmal and liis Prime - Minister Ismot 
Pasha have been receiving such distin¬ 
guished European statesmen as M. 
Titulescu, the Foreign Minister of 
Rumania, M. Puritch of Yugo-Slavia, 
and M. Maximos of Greece. These 
visitors were there to discuss the 
application of the Balkan Pact which 
lias been in existence since February. 
Each year representatives of the nations 
which signed that Pact are to meet at 
one of the capitals of the countries, 
and this year it was tlvc turn of Turkey. 

Safeguard Against War 

There is a special interest in this 
meeting, for not only would there, be a 
discussion of minor points rising out 
of the treaty, but also over the possi¬ 
bility of Bulgaria joining the Pact. 
Yugo-Slavia is now a friend of Bulgaria, 
and there is nothing to prevent this 
Balkan State joining a league which is 
one of the strongest safeguards against 
war in Europe that exists. 

Her policy today is very different 
from that of a few years ago, when the 
whole idea of Turkey in her relations 
with European States was to play one 
off against another. Turkey was a power 
in Europe not so very long ago, and, 
though her European territory is now 
the merest fraction of what it was, she 
is a Power which her’late enemies are 
proud to be associated with. 

A Name Off the Map 

There is no doubt about the progress 
of Turkey, both in ideas and in actions. 
She has removed the. word Constanti¬ 
nople, and all the evil it stood for, off 
the map. Indeed, if you addressed a 
letter to Constantinople instead of to 
Istamboul it would not be delivered, 
while Turks arc liable to punishment 
for uttering that name. The Five-Years 
Plan, too, is going ahead. Only this 
summer the Prime Minister opened two 
great textile factories which will supply 
about a quarter of the needs of the 
Turks each year. He has also laid the 
foundations of a factory which will 
supply half Turkey’s paper, as .well as 
works for glass and coke. 

With the pact of non-aggression 
signed with Russia hist year, and this 
new accord with her enemies to her 
west, Turkey has established a reign of 
peace in which it will be possible for 
her people to make great advances in 
civilisation. 


GOOD NEWS FOR GLASGOW 

There is good news for the un¬ 
employed/for Scottish coal contains a 
remarkably large amount of petrol, anil 
a new industry is to be started north of 
the Tweed. 

So promising was the test made on 
some coal by the National Coke and 
Oil Company that prospecting lias 
already begun for the laying down of 
coal distillation plant. 

. Glasgow will probably be one of the 
chief centres where every year petrol will 
be extracted from 50,000 tons of coal. ; 
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Or Hrdlicka of the Smithsonian 
Institution has unearthed on 
Kodiak Island many skeletons 
which he believes arc the relies 
of on ancient race of craftsmen 
u.nl artists. 




RAILWAY RECORD 
A streamlined Diesel- 
engined train has trav¬ 
elled from Los Angeles 
to New York in 57 
hours. At times it 
attained a speed of 120 
miles an hour. Sec 
news columns. 




MOONLIGHT ALL DAY 
At this season the Moon may 
be seen in Greenland throughout 
the whole of the 24 hours. It 
circles right round the horizon. 


ARCTIC ISLANDS FOUND 
A Russian expedition in the 
Arctic has found fifteen hitherto 
uncharted islands off the coast 
of Novo Zembla. They arc said 
to be rich in copper and other 
minerals. 

*37 


PLANES FOR SWALLOWS 
Sudden cold in Ravaria 
disabled flocks of swal¬ 
lows migrating South. 
Many died, but others 
were packed in crates 
and taken to Italy by 
aeroplane. 


TL ANTIC 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


THE WORLDS HOT AND COLO AREAS FOR NOVEMBER 


Line of fhejti Soffit. No Sun north of this line . 



DFSFRT FISIf 


Large fish are now 

vAi^ l \ 

destroying mosquitoes 


at the Siwa Oasis. They 

W.iPfVr 

have grown from spawn 


that was taken there by 


aeroplane two years ago. 




AN ANCIENT VILLACE 
An American expedition to the 
Bolivian shore of Lake Titicaca 
has excavated a village and two 
temples of a civilisation that 
flourished before the Incas. 



QUEST FOR EARLY MAN 
Four archaeologists from 
England arc exploring the region 
of Lake Victoria for traces of 
the oldest remains of man. 


GOLD MINE ACTIVITY 
Owing to the price of gold 
abandoned mines in Western 
Australia arc being reopened 
and old ones rc-equippcd. Aeriol 
and ground surveys arc being 
carried out in new areas. 


THE MENACE TO 
OUR SAFETY 
A Word To All Who Drive 

By the Archbishop of Canterbury 

Although we can .congratulate our 
country on the decrease in drunkenness, 
there is still too much excessive drink¬ 
ing ; and I want to speak of one new 
menace of over-indulgence in alcohol. 
It is the menace it brings to the safety 
of our people on the roads. 

'I think we are beginning as a people 
to smite our conscience on the con¬ 
tinuance of this appalling slaughter. 
In spite of every effort, however, there 
are still between 130 and 150 deaths 
each week, to say nothing of the 
thousands who are injured, sometimes 
for life. I 

When this slaughter, this maiming, 
can be reasonably attributed to the care¬ 
lessness which comes of persons driving 
motor-cars after over-indulgence in 
alcohol, then I hope we shall all agree 
that no punishment can be too severe. 

Every person who takes the responsi¬ 
bility of driving a car on our roads, and 
still more through our streets within the 
neighbourhood of our towns, ought 
under no consideration to embark on 
it after any kind of indulgence in 
alcoholic drinking, for that brings with 
it heedlessness, recklessness, and loss 
of that quickness of judgment on which 
the safety of our roads depends. 

A TEST FOR RUST 
Proof For Five Years 

Tests made by the National Physical 
Laboratory show that the best means of 
preserving the bright steel parts of 
stored machinery from rust is to coat 
them with partially refined lanolin. . 

Lanolin is prepared from wool grease, 
and is a waste product of the wool- 
combing industry. 

Under ordinary conditions lanolin is 
a sufficient protection against rusting 
over a period of five years, even when 
the coated pieces are often handled. 


120 MILES AN HOUR 
BY RAIL 

But Men Go Home at George 
Stephenson’s Speed 

The railway is achieving new records 
in this Age of Speed and Streamline 
(both seem to be having us in their grip). 

A streamlined train, running on oil 
with a Diesel engine of goo horse-power, 
has beaten all rail records in a journey 
from California to New York. For 500 
miles it did 84 miles an hour. For 
shorter stretches it did 120 miles an 
hour. The whole journey of 3334 miles 
occupied only 57 hours. 

Doubtless the railway of the future 
will see more and more of these stream¬ 
lined trains that cleanly cut the air. 
But our railways still run trains that 
take nearly an hour for 30 miles. 

In this Age of Speed we still go home 
at the rate George Stephenson travelled. 

ANOTHER EVER-OPEN DOOR 

We all know the Ever-Open Door of 
Dr Barnardo’s famous orphanage, but 
fewer people know of another door which 
was never locked night or day during 
the war. 

The death of Mrs William Perkins 
Bull reminds us of it. 

She was matron of the Canadian Hos¬ 
pital at Putney Heath, which was 
founded by her husband, and her home 
was close by. Many a weary Canadian, 
arriving unexpectedly on leave, came 
here quietly and slept on a couch till 
the morning brought him a glowing 
welcome. It was just as though the 
man had come home. Always there 
would be a bed, food, and kind words. 
Never would he find himself locked out. 

This large-hearted woman has died in 
Toronto,' but her influence will live long. 
Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of men 
were the better for her mothering. 


PAYING FOR PICTURES 
£40,000,000 a Year 

Mr S. Rowson has been telling the 
Royal Statistical Society what we pay 
for seeing the pictures. No less than 
£40,200,000 a year is paid by the public 
to the film theatres, and of this 
£6,700,000 is paid in tax by the theatres 
to the Government. 

As there are some ten million families 
in the country this means that each 
family pays £4 a year on the average 
to see the films. 

Of the £33,500,000 or so left to the 
film theatres after paying tax, what is 
paid to the producers for the pictures 
shown ? 

Mr Rowson thinks it is about a third, 
or, say, £11,150,000. This £11,150,000 
includes all the costs of the sellers of 
the pictures, including advertisements. 

Then we may inquire how much is 
paid to foreign countries for films ? 
America is almost the sole supplier ; 
the other countries send us a negli¬ 
gible quantity. To America wc pay 
£5,300,000' a year. 


DORA WORDSWORTH 

Wordsworth's granddaughter has 
finished her long captivity. 

Dora Wordsworth, daughter of the 
poet’s eldest son John Wordsworth, had 
been bedridden for 18 years, but she 
had been brave, and had kept in touch 
with her friends by many letters. Now 
at 76 she has died and is buried at 
Arundel in Sussex. 

We all owe her a debt of gratitude, 
because a short time ago she gave to 
the Wordsworth Museum (the, poet's 
old home at Grasmere) the manuscript 
journal kept by Dorothy Wordsworth 
when brother and sister visited Scotland 
in 1803. 

As time goes on the world realises 
more and more the greatness of 
Dorothy’s spirit, and it is good to have 
■this intimate relic in her old home. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 
The Serious Case of Fruit and 
Vegetables 

The recent stimulation of the growth 
of fruit and vegetables has produced 
some remarkable results. 

The area under cauliflowers and 
broccoli increased 75 per cent between 
1925 and 1933, while brussels sprouts 
made the same increase and cabbages 
only a little less. These are official 
figures for holdings of one acre and 
more, and leave out of account little 
crops of considerable aggregate volume, 

As to fruit, post-war high prices en¬ 
couraged planting, and now there is such 
a greatly increased output that the price 
of home produce is lower than that of 
imported fruit. 

It is clear that some regulation of 
marketing must take place if growers are 
not to be shaken out of business. The 
entire subject demands detailed inquiry. 
The consumers are paying retail prices 
which would be quite remunerative to 
producers if they could get a proper 
Share of what the housewife pays. Dis¬ 
tribution requires overhaul. 


WHY PORTUGAL HAS 
SUFFERED SO LITTLE 

Portugal has come well through the 
industrial crisis, according to a British 
official report. 

She has been less vulnerable than most 
nations to the increasing pressure of 
worldwide depression because she is 
essentially an ’ agricultural country. 
Moreover, her industrial output is dis¬ 
posed of entirely in her home and 
colonial markets. Her principal exports 
of port, cork, and sardines have declined 
in value, and to a lesser degree in volume, 
but not to such an extent as to require 
the introduction of tariff measures to 
protect the currency. 

Land work is less exposed than in¬ 
dustry to commercial disaster. 
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March Through Trade 
Back To Prosperity 

T 1 rade is not a dull thing, and it 
is necessary that we should 
understand it. If we are to be 
prosperous again it can only be 
by marching back to. prosperity 
through trade with all nations. 
To increase exports is spoken of 
as though such an increase were 
an end in itself. .. 

In truth exportation is a means 
to an end. A country is not 
richer but poorer when it parts 
with its goods by shipping them 
away. No tradesman sends out 
goods merely to get rid of them. 
He desires to sell only, in order 
to obtain the power to buy. 

Exports are lost unless they 
bring back imports. Goods are 
sent out as a means to obtain 
goods in exchange. 

Although this is self-evident 
when plainly stated, we too often 
sec imports pictured as harmful. 
If every imported article (unless 
produced in the British Empire, 
and sometimes even then) were a 
menace, it would be equally a 
menace to sell British goods to 
foreigners, for foreigners can only 
pay us by sending goods in ex¬ 
change. With exports stopped 
no imports would be due. 

If we stop imports we neces¬ 
sarily stop exports, for no country 
can receive our exports if we 
refuse to take imports from it. 

For want of clear understand¬ 
ing of these essential truths every 
nation is reducing its trade and 
its wealth. From America, from 
Germany, from Italy, from 
France, we get the same story ; 
exports have fallen off because 
imports have been reduced ; im¬ 
ports are less because exports 
arc less. The exports of one coun¬ 
try are the imports of another. 

The world’s ships arc largely laid 
up in port because international 
trade has been so seriously re¬ 
duced by each country strikingxat 
imports and so cancelling exports. 

Each country should do every¬ 
thing it can to develop its own 
industries and promote its in¬ 
ternal exchanges. Where folly 
arises is in forgetting that in 
addition to cherishing our home 
trade we can increase our wealth 
by exchanges with nations oversea. 

Moreover, there arc things pro¬ 
duced abroad which are highly 
desirable, and in many cases in¬ 
dispensable, for the conduct of 
our home trade: iron ore and 
copper and lead and cotton and 
wool and timber, to say nothing 
of exotic fruits, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and many other foods. 

’Truly it is madness to look 
upon laden ships coming to our 
shores as enemies. The trades¬ 
man’s cart is ever at the rich 
man’s door. It is the poor man 
who has no ..imports. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Better Than War? 

President Roosevelt is being criti¬ 
cised for the vast cost of his 
efforts to save his country from despair 
and ruin. 

The national debt, his opponents 
point out, is now higher.than it was 
during the war. But the difference is 
that the American people this time 
have something to show for their 
money besides hospitals full of shell¬ 
shocked and wounded men. 

America spent 27 million dollars 
last year on its playing-fields. With 
this money it has constructed 1.444 
children's playgrounds, 63 baseball 
fields, 1654 tennis courts, 100 skating- 
rinks, and hundreds of indoor recrea¬ 
tion centres. 

Wc imagine that this contributes 
at least as much to the advance of 
human values as one battleship. 

© 

If 

[ am quite sure that if a majority 
of nations were prepared always 
to use their armed forces in support 
of the awards of the International 
Court of Justice or the decisions of 
the League of Nations they would 
never, in fact, be called upon to use 
them at all. .The Archbishop of York 
' © - .* 

Handel Will Do . 

We must all be grateful for a small 
sign of sanity in these days. 

The Nazis have been kind enough, 
after an exhaustive inquiry into the 
works of Handel, to report that 
nothing has been discovered in them 
which offers any ground for objection. 
© 

Baby Blackshirt 

Pity the poor little ones in the 
Dictator’s country. All boys, and 
girls from six to eight in-Italy arc now 
equipped with gas-masks for anti-gas drill; 
learning to shoot with rifles and machine- 
guns; taking route marches; living for a time 
under canvas with military discipline. 

They arc to be called Wolf Children, 
and membership of the corps is 
compulsory. ■ 

Poor little Fascist Wolves 1 
© 

Taxing Art 

W 15 regret to .find that our new 
tariff, in , its application's to 
imports of objects of art, is still in a 
very unsettled condition. 

Sculptures are held up at the ports, 
and so withheld from public exhibi- - 
tion. This is the more regrettable 
because tlie duty on paintings and 
drawings has been withdrawn. 

Why a painting should go untaxed 
while a marble figure remains dutiable 
remains a mystery. 

© 

Everyone sees how preposterous it 
would be for his shoes to be made 
upon another man’s last. But how 
many a one is there who thinks that 
his last ought to fit everybody’s foot! 

Robert Southey 


Our Prosperous G.P.O. 

posT Office receipts are a fair 
sign of prosperity, and what a 
stupendous business they show ! 

In September 1933 the takings 
were £131,884,000; last September 
they rose to £133,304,000. That is 
without telegram or telephone money, 
and without Savings Bank, Money 
Order, or Postal Order business, all 
of which have increased. 

Few realise that the G.P.O. is the 
biggest and most successful and most 
dependable business in the land. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

gosm boys were accused of putting fire¬ 
works through letter-boxes. They 
were let off. 

0 

Walking at night is popular. What do 
■people see in it ? 

0 

J)resses that hook ,up at the back are 
to be worn. If they will catch on. 
0 

A bellringer has been ringing a bell 
for seventy-five years. Time ■ he 
rang off. 

B 

Midget calculating 
machines are sell¬ 
ing well. But there isn’t 
much in. them. 

0 

Qdld weather makes 
people lazy. When 
it is frosty it’s easy to 
let things slide. 

0 

Airmen are to publish 
their own magazine. 
The circulation is 
bound to go up. 

' . . 0 

donkey, who sings 
lias been discovered. 
We know lots that think 
they can, 

; 0 - : 

N A T I O NA L War . on 
Rlicuniatism, says 
Joint-action. .- 
. 0 ' - - 


Peter Puck 
Wants 
(o Know 



How long, a 
short circuit 
... lasts . 


news-heading 


A man is 
make 
them on; 


offering to teach people to 
shoes. Guarantees to get 


7Y waiter says his ambition is to be a 
singer. What is he waiting for ? 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

JT very year somebody unknown sends 
the Bible Society three £500 notes. 
This year’s has just come. 

£300,000 was raised for the homes 
of the Wrexham miners in 38 days. 
CjouTii Africa has entirely paid off 
its war debt. 

’J’iiere have been practically no bank 
failures in the United States in 
the last 18 months. 

JUST AN IDEA 
The Drink Problem has solved itself, 
we are told. But has it not put itself 
behind the wheel of the motor-car ? 

Skilled work as well as safe driving 
demands a clear brain and an expert 
touch, and alcohol gives neither. 


What a Fine Gold Crown 

W/hat a fine gold crown that is, 
your Majesty I 
It is like the Sun ! 

Not as large as the Sun, of course, 
Nor quite so brilliant, 

And you cannot wear it every 
day 

(As I wear sunlight), 

But all the same 
It’s a fine gold crown, your 
Majesty 1 

What a lovely diamond you 
are wearing, Lady! 

It is like a star 1 

Not as large as a star, of course, 

Nor quite so brilliant, 

And it is only one against a sky 
of stars 

(Which are all, all mine), 

Yet to be sure 

It’s a fine rare diamond, Lady ! 

A. S. T. F. 

© 

Some Day 

J 7 or I dipt into the future, far 
as human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world and 
all the wonder that would be ; 

Saw the heavens fill with com¬ 
merce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, drop¬ 
ping down with costly bales ; 

Heard the heavens fill with shout¬ 
ing, and there rained a ghastly 
dew 

From the nations airy navies 
grappling in the central blue ; 

Far along the world-wide whisper 
of the south wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples 
plunging through the thunder¬ 
storm ; . 

Till the war drum throbbed 110 
longer, and the battle flags were 
furled 

In the Parliament of Man, the 
Federation of the World. 

There the common sense of most 
shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly Earth shall slum¬ 
ber, lapt in universal law. 

Tennyson 

© 

Thinking Aloud 

V erbal slips are easily made, 
many a housewife lias told her 
grocer to deliver a bar of cooking soap 
instead of salt, but wc have only 
heard of one unfortunate being who 
shouted his mistake, and was laughed 
at by a whole battalion; • 

In Sir Henry Everett’s new History" 
of Somerset Light Infantry he tells 
how at an inspection Lord Mark Kerr 
wanted the-battalion to march past 
with arms at tlie trail, but, as he was 
nearing the saluting-point, a Staff 
officer galloped up and ordered him to 
fix bayonets and shoulder. 

Lord Mark was annoyed, and was 
still more so when he heard himself 
roar: Fix fiddlesticks! 

The men laughed; but they fixed 
bayonets, and all was well. 

© 

When you can’t .make, headway, 
hold on ! ■ All old Cornish farmer 
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Eat More herrings 


TOO MANY CRISES 
IN FRANCE 

WHY IT IS 

The People’s Fear of More 
Napoleons 

REFORMING THE CONSTITUTION 

The question whether the French 
Premier should have power to dissolve 
Parliament or whether it should remain 
with the Senate as at present is causing 
a crisis in France. 

It is this very question which is 
chiefly responsible for the unsettled state 
of French politics, and M. Doumerguc 
i- : .* trying to reform the Constitution 
to make things more stable. 

When France considers the alteration 
of her Constitution all the liberal- 
minded countries of the world (and 
there are a few left) await her decision 
with interest. 

France has had more than one Con¬ 
stitution, but then she has been the 
scene of many dramatic upheavals in 
the last 200 years. Her political stresses 
have produced a nation which gives 
more serious thought to the problems of 
Government than perhaps any other 
nation in the world. 

. Politics Preferred to Sport 

In the street cafds of Paris or of a 
remote provincial town the gossip is far 
more likely to be of politics than of 
racing or football. The Frenchman’s 
enthusiasm, in the past at any rate, 
has been for some human personality 
in municipal or State politics rather 
than some distinguished half-back or 
batsman. Now all France is discussing 
the proposals of M. Douracrgue to alter 
the Constitution in such a way that the 
Executive shall have more power to 
carry through its policy. 

The present French Constitution came 
into existence in 1870 and has received 
only the slightest of modifications since 
that year. As we read it we feel that, 
beside the French passion for liberty, 
there runs through it a very definite 
purpose, and that is the prevention of 
any single Frenchman securing pre¬ 
dominant power in the State. 

The Most Important Safeguard 

Two Napoleons have been enough for 
the French, and they have determined 
they will have no more kings; so one of 
the clauses in the Constitution prevents 
any prince of a deposed dynasty from 
'Sitting in either Senate or Chamber of 
Deputies. The Constitution, in fact, 
overflows with safeguards, and the one 
safeguard Frenchmen think most im¬ 
portant is that the President of the 
Republic may not dissolve Parliament 
without the consent of the Senate. 

The President himself has far less 
power than our own King and very much 
less, of course, than the President of 
the United States. He is elected for 
seven years by Chamber and Senate and 
he calls on leading Frenchmen to form 
Governments. If the King of England 
calls on someone to form a ministry and 
he accepts, the King may, on his advice, 
dissolve Parliament. But the President 
of . the Republic has no such power. 

Many Parties 

M. Doumerguc wants something like 
this to form part of the French Con¬ 
stitution. In our case the responsi¬ 
bility does not really lie on the King’s 
shoulders but on the minister, wlio 
would have to resign forthwith should 
the people of this country elect repre¬ 
sentatives who refused to support him. 

The French Parliament differs in many 
essentials from the English. The Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies is elected for four years, 
and the representatives feel that they 
have a definite salaried-job for four 
years. The Senate cannot in any way. 
be compared with our House of Lords; 
in the first place it has far more power, 
and in the second it is elected from the 
same types of Frenchmen as sit in the 
Chamber, the chief difference being that 


Oir Arnold Wilson has most usefully 
pointed out how many public in¬ 
stitutions neglect the herring. 

He has collected sample dietaries of 
public institutions controlled by County 
•Councils and the Central Government, 
including the Army and the Air Force, 
approved schools and prisons, casual 
wards, and mental and other hospitals, 
as well as of schools and colleges. 

Almost without exception herrings, 
kippers, and bloaters are not included, 
on the ground, it is said, that other forms 
of food are “ less trouble.” 

Now if herrings were eaten once a 
week in all such institutions, which house 
and feed about half a million souls, the 


Continued from the previous column 
they must be over 40, They are 
elected by municipalities. 

In both Houses there are many parties, 
and to have any success at all a Govern¬ 
ment must be supported by a coalition 
of some sort or other. In recent years 
they have been liere-today and gone- 
tomorrow-Governments. In the 20 
months before M. Doumergue was 
called in there had been six Governments. 

The word Prime Minister does not 
occur in the French Constitution, and in 
actual practice the so-called Premier 
has no real power. He and his ministers, 
for instance, are not really responsible 
for the Budget, a Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee having often more power in this 
connection than the Premier or his 
Minister of Finance, 


whole existing surplus would be absorbed, 
imports of foreign foodstuffs propor¬ 
tionately diminished, and we should not 
be driving our good fisherfolk to ruin. 

And what is true of institutions is 
true also of the home. Let every house¬ 
hold eat herrings in some form twice a 
week—once for breakfast and once for 
lunch or supper. . 

To help us to help them, let the trade 
advertise, and improve market arrange¬ 
ments, so that the herrings which the 
fishermen sell for four or five a penny 
become purchasable for 2d or 3d a 
pound. Four herrings go to the pound. 

The national neglect of a fine industry 
is no small matter. 


In short, the Premier of France lacks 
authority. He is uncertain of his 
tenure, and naturally works on a hand- 
to-mouth principle. 

The Radical parties are very ner¬ 
vous as to the effect of the reform M. 
Doumergue is proposing, for, though they 
have no fear that M. Doumergue wishes 
to make himself a little Napoleon, they 
are determined that the Constitution 
shall not be altered in any way which 
will make the rise of Napoleons a 
possibility in France. 

Against this, however, is the fact 
that at present the Parliament has too 
much security, so that its members are 
not sensitive enough to public opinion, 
but hold on to their office, turn out a 
Government, and carry on till they turn 
out the next. 


_ 7 

BIG HEART OF 
THE WORLD 

THE GREAT STREAM 
OF CHARITY 

Hundreds of Thousands of 
Pounds For Stricken Homes 

OUR HEROES BELOW GROUND 

A poor heart it would be that was 
not horrified to hear of the 265 Welsh 
miners entombed in the ghastly Gresford 
disaster, of the rescue parties working 
long shifts in that inferno of scorching 
rock and hot air, and of the hundreds of 
men, women, and children who turned 
away from the sealed pithead knowing 
that they would never see son or 
husband, brother or father, again. 

But a big heart does not stop at pity, 
and that the heart of our people is big 
and sound is shown by the money that 
poured in day after day, week after week, 
to help those left destitute ; not /100, 
not £ 1000, but ^8000 a day. In the first 
38 days ^300,000 was subscribed It 
was a stream of charity we do well to 
remember in these hard times. 

The Death Roll of the Mines 

Money has come from small communi¬ 
ties, big companies, schools, and churches. 
People have banded themselves to raise 
large sums, and small sums have been 
dropped into the Lord Mayor’s collecting- 
box outside the Mansion House. Over 
£280 came from the readers of the 
Egyptian Gazette, and that is only one 
of the numerous sums from abroad. 

It is the least we can do for these 
miners. The Government and the mine- 
owners can do more in securing greater 
safety for the .men whose work at present 
implies both danger and extreme dis¬ 
comfort. In the ordinary course of 
events between two and three miners 
are killed every day of the year, and well 
over 100,000 are injured during the year. 

We heard a miner and an ex-miner 
talking on the wireless the other day, 
and we learned that‘some of the men 
must walk underground as much as 
three miles to their work at the coal-face, 
along passages too low for them to stand 
upright, and this walk, which makes us 
shudder to think of it, is all in the 
day’s work for them, but not all in the 
day’s pay; it adds nothing to their wages, 
takes nothing off their working hours. 

The Miner’s Day 

We learned, too, that men must walk 
along passages where loaded trucks are 
drawn by a steel hawser regulated by a 
man far away who knows nothing of 
what is happening in the passages ; and 
so it sometimes happens that, though 
there are refuge holes every few yards, 
men are caught unawares by the 
remorseless speed of the truck. 

The two broadcasting miners asked 
us to look at our dining tables and 
imagine ourselves working under them 
all day long. That is the space some men 
have to work in, unable to stand and 
stretch, but always crouching, usually 
with an electric pick to their shoulders 
like those which torture us in the open 
road. We can imagine the deafening 
noise and the strain, and we must add 
to that the everlasting listening for the 
drip, drip warning of a falling roof. 

Therefore are we thankful the human 
heart is big and sound, for there is need 
of it. 


PRINTING ON WOOL 

Our inventors are not wool-gathering, 
but they are interested in wool. 

If you buy a patterned woollen 
material you will usually find that the 
design is woven in, for colour stamped 
on may spread over the rough surface. 

One firm, however, has now worked 
out a method of printing the pattern 
on satisfactorily. At present it can 
only be used on thin cloth, but it is 
hoped it will soon be possible to apply 
it to heavy woollen materials. 


SCIENCE AND ART OF THE FILM 



This remarkable mao line prints the sound track on a completed picture film 



An Important department of a kinema studio Is the modelling shop where many objects 
for the stage are made of plaster, These pictures were taken In the new Twickenham studio. 
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Giving His Work 
Away 

The Spirit of the North 
Country 

Nineteen centuries ago ..a man named 
Joseph sold his land in Cyprus and 
brought the money to be shared among 
his poor fellow-Christians in Jerusalem. 
His example was followed by many, and 
lie was called Barnabas, the Consoler. 

A twentieth-century workman in the 
North Country has made as great a 
sacrifice, and his fine gesture will be an 
inspiration and a consolation to many 
who sec the problems of unemployment 
as heavy clouds unrelieved by any gleam 
of sunshine. 

There was a. sewer to be made, and 
100 men were needed for six-weeks 
work. The foreman had chosen 92, and 
for the last eight jobs there were ten 
applicants. He did not know them, 
and appointed eight. 

He Did a Great Thing 

The two unlucky men were married. 
One of them , had live children, and we 
may imagine his disappointed return 
home. He had gone out so hopefully : 
surely one of the eight places would 
fall to him !■ Apart from the money he 
had looked forward to working again, to 
feeling for a little while that the labour 
of his hands was of some use to the 
world. That hope was gone, and another 
chance might not come for months, years. 

An ■ unmarried man who had been 
one of the first to bo taken on learned 
who had been unlucky, and knew their 
circumstances. His satisfaction with 
his own good fortune did not overcloud 
his sympathy, and he did a great thing. 
He went to the foreman, explained the 
position,: and asked if he might give up 
three weeks of his work to the father of 
the five children. • 

The foreman agreed, and the hero’s 
lead was followed by three others, who 
each gave upfone week’s work and pay 
so that the second married man might 
have his chance. 

A LOOK AT BOURN VILLE 
The Cocoa Bean and the 
Cococubs 

Robot, with his many arms and un¬ 
cannily skilful hands, was. hard at work 
at Bournville when a friend Of the C.N. 
was taken round the other day to see 
the wonders of chocolate-making. 

First the visitors were shown the cocoa 
beans, mahogany-coloured and shaped 
like almonds. They ‘ looked humble 
enough in their brown sacks, and it 
seemed surprising that such’a destiny 
awaited them as the magnificent choco¬ 
late boxes we see everywhere. 

Only 30 or 40 beans grow on each 
cacao tree, and those who saw the 
illuminated model of a cacao plantation 
were surprised to see that the beans 
grow down the bark of the trunk and 
branches. Scientists are asking why a 
cacao tree should not produce more, and 
soon there may be important results 
from their experiments. 

Certainly nobody will mind if choco¬ 
lates become cheaper. 

Like coffee, berries, the beans of this 
tree are roasted to bring out the flavour. 
Then' Robot 'shells them, winnows away 
the husks' and. for many hours grinds 
the kernels' to a powder fine enough to 
be passed'through a silken sieve. 

It was after this .stage that the Coco- 
cubs caught the attention of the C.N, 
visitor. Most children have already heard 
of these queer little animals, for their 
adventures arc being published week by 
week in the C.N. and other papers. As 
Robot filled each tin girls with human 
hands popped in at the top an exciting¬ 
looking package. It contained a metal 
model, gaily painted, of Whiskers Rabbit, 
or Mr Pie-Porker, or Dumpty-Doo, or 
another Of the comical menagcHc. The 
15 animals may bo collected rand ex¬ 
changed by boys and girls until they 
make up a set. 


B.B.C. AT SCHOOL 

Next Week’s Best Things 

Here are some of next iveek’s best things 
from the B.B.C. Talks to Schools in tlie 
National programme. 

Monday 

2 . 5 . Getting Rid of the Rubbish in 
Gardening, There are two ways of 
getting rid of the rubbish in the garden. 
One is to let it decay and the other is 
to burn it. The processes look very 
different, but actually there is a good 
deal of similarity between them, as we 
shall hear. 

2 . 30 . India. Professor Eileen Power’s 
talk on India in World History series 
will have more than ordinary interest 
just now. She will have something to 
say of the origins of the caste system. 

Tuesday 

11 . 30 . Native Farmers of West Africa. 
Once the four products for which the 
West Coast was famous were slaves, 
gold, ivory, and grain. Its products 
arc not the same now ; cocoa is one of 
the chief exports, and a considerable 
industry has grown up round the oil 
palm and the huge stores of mahogany 
in the forests. Professor Victor Murray 
will tell what it is like to live in the little 
villages and in the bush towns, and will 
describe the doings of the secret societies. 

2 . 5 . Mr Eric Parker will deal with Owls 
in his Round the Countryside talks. 
He will describe the appearance and 
habits of our four native owls: the 
barn owl, the brown owl, the long-eared 
owl, and the short-eared owl; and he 
will also tell the story of the introduction 
from Holland at the end of the last 
century of the little . owl, and the 
consequences that have followed the 
introduction of this foreign bird. 

Wednesday 

2 . 5 . A historic talk on the Navy and 
the Dutch. One of the few men whose 
reputations came clean out of the events 
leading up to the day when the Dutch 
sailed up the Medway was Samuel 
Pepys. As Hazel Winter will tell the 
schools, Pepys was an extremely com¬ 
petent and incorrupt administrator, as 
.well as a diarist whose foibles have been 
the delight of every generation since his 
shorthand code was deciphered. 

2 . 30 . In the English Literature series 
Mr S. P. B. Mais will talk about the fun 
of writing. 

Thursday 

11 . 30 . The Fenlands. Today Dr Harry 
Godwin is giving his first talk about 
the Fen District. He will describe what 
it is like to walk about in the peat 
fens where there are no hedges, banks 
or walls, no hills or woods. He will 
show how the problem of too much 
water has been met, and describe the so- 
called islands of the Fens, and the towns. 

2 . 5 . The Party Way of Government. 
Mr K, C. Boswell is going to tell schools 
that he thinks parties are necessary in 
our type of government. 

2 . 30 . Pro lessor Doris Mackinnon in her 
second talk on how animals look at tlie 
world will talk about the eyes of insects. 

Friday 

2 . 5 . Bananas in the Canaries is the 
;subject of this week's Travel Talk. Mr 
Clifford Collinson will describe a visit 
to the Canary Islands, where there are 
people who still live in caves. George 
is with Mr Collinson as usual and, coming 
upon 70 kinds of bananas, he indulges 
his scientific inquisitiveness too far and 
cannot bear bananas now. 


AS LIGHT AS A SEAGULL 

Most people in these islands have seen 
a seagull, for the lovely white-and-grey 
birds come far inland as well as sweep 
along our coasts and up our rivers. But 
we wonder how many of us could guess 
their weight ? 

A seagull was caught accidentally in a 
trap the other day.' He was a big 
fellow, and the man who picked him up 
was surprised to find how light he was. 
So he weighed him, and found that he 
was only six ounces. 


The Best and the 
Worst In Us 

Why Not Talk of the Best? 

By Professor Qilbert Murray 

The everlasting insistence on the worst side 
of nations and peoples by papers and politicians 
has stirred up these remarks by Professor 
Gilbert Murray. 

I am apt to find I am irritated with 
France or Germany or Italy, but when I 
read Voltaire or Pascal or Dante or 
Faust the whole atmosphere changes 
and I feel that what is finest in these 
countries is getting through to me, 
and I respond with admiration. 

When I read the statements of the 
Japanese Government I feel contemptu¬ 
ous ; when I look at Japanese paintings 
I feel delight. 

In philosophy, religion, poetry, per¬ 
haps most of all in science and the 
achievements of the intellect, the best 


C.N. Writing Test 

M onday, November 19, is the 
last day for receiving entries 
for the C.N. Handwriting Test, 
in which money prizes totalling ^150 
are offered to schools and pupils as 
well as 2000 other prizes. 

Teachers who have not yet sent 
their pupils' efforts are asked to do 
so before it is too late, as entries 
received after November 19 cannot 
be considered. 

Each school’s entries should be 
sent in one parcel, but they should 
be sorted into the respective age 
groups. Parcels must be addressed to 
Handwriting Test, 

Children’s Newspaper, 

5 Carmelite Street, 
London, E.C.4 (Comp). 
A coupon from a current issue of 
the Children’s Newspaper must 
accompany each individual attempt. 
This week's coupon will be found 
in the top left-hand corner of the 
back page. 


in each nation docs get through to the 
others. - In the British Museum, the 
Louvre, the Bodleian, and the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, at Canterbury and the 
Parthenon and Giotto’s Tower and the 
Taj Mahal, one can stop and say with 
reverence and affection, “This is Eng¬ 
land, or Greece, or Italy, or India." 

That is the right way in which nations 
should know one another, not by their 
crimes or plots but by the finest that is 
in them. 


HOW TO KEEP WARM ON 
AN ISLAND 

On the little Danish island, of Samso it 
was recently decided to renew the heat¬ 
ing system of the municipal prison, 
installed as far back as i860. 

On this occasion it was revealed that 
the prison was almost permanently 
empty, and at the best, or worst, of 
times had never harboured more than 
two inmates. Samso must be the most 
peaceful and idyllic island in Europe. 

However, there is presumably going 
to be a change in the annals of the 
prison, for the islanders have resolved 
that, rather than let the new heating 
system run to waste, they will make it a 
rule to refuse to pay any fines imposed 
on them and go to prison instead. 

NOT TOO MUCH WHEAT 

The International Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture at Rome calculates that the wheat¬ 
importing countries this year will need 
16,600,900 metric tons of wheat. 

. Therefore it will be necessary to draw 
upon old stocks to supply the demand. ' 

By 1935 the world stock of wheat 
will be reduced to about 10,000,000 tons. 


The Week-End Habit 

Catching It Abroad 

The English week-end made its way 
to the Continent some time ago. 

Often we think it a bad habit here, 
but it is the virtues of it which arc most 
thought of abroad. From Paris to Con¬ 
stantinople the little hyphenated word 
is oh the lips of high and low, and the 
recreation it implies has come to be the 
stand-by of millions. 

Lately the authorities of the province 
of Brandenburg in Prussia have decided 
that the unemployed should not be ex¬ 
cluded from its benefits; some of them 
carry a heavier load than many who 
work their hardest. So they have 
arranged with the farmers living within 
accessible distance of Berlin to co¬ 
operate with them by receiving into their 
houses unemployed men from the capital 
as week-end visitors. 

Accordingly on a fine Saturday morn¬ 
ing not long ago there gathered in one 
of the public parks as many as 33,000 
men preparatory to marching to the 
station, where special trains were wait¬ 
ing to take them to their destination. 
It was easy to see from their radiant 
faces what a boon and relief was this 
change in the hopeless monotony of 
their existence. 

BAKED IN A PIE 
Wrong Way of Doing Right 

Old customs were honoured in Mans¬ 
field the other day, when the Verderers 
Feast was held in the Swainmote Hall, 
and, Sherwood Forest was glorified in 
speeches and a play. 

The Old Mansfield Society had pro¬ 
cured mead, brewed from forest honey. 
There was a boar’s head and a haunch 
of venison ; but we wish they could have 
done without a pie made from a four¬ 
teenth-century recipe, which entailed 
the slaughter of larks, thrushes, and 
many small birds. 

Glorious things were done in the 
Middle Ages, but surely we can honour 
the great days done without reviving 
their less admirable features, such as the 
spiking of human heads on gateways 
or the baking of song-bird pies. 

90,000,000 ELECTORS 
Russia’s Mighty Multitude 

Russia is about to hold a Geneial 
Election, or, as the Russians call it, a 
Rc-election. 

Russia lias about ,170 million people, 
of whom about 90 millions are adults, 
and there is universal suffrage. 

In Soviet Russia, as in Fascist Italy, 
there is only one party, the Communists 
who are in power; 

This does not mean that criticism of 
the Government is not allowed ; it is, 
in fact, common. On the ’other hand, 
criticism for a party reason would not 
be allowed. The criticism of the Govern¬ 
ment is directed to improve things, not 
to create trouble for the sake of party 
opposition. 

The Government has set lip a Minister, 
whose sole duty it is to criticise but not 
to hinder. 

THIS NOISY AGE 
The Enemy of Us All 

The Anti-Noise League was formed 
none too soon. 

Lord TIordcr, the King’s physician, 
has been talking to the League on the 
medical importance of fighting the 
trouble. Industry, transport, pleasure 
traffic, all add their quota to the 
destruction of quiet. • 

Lord Horder is convinced that noise 
undermines the nervous system and 
makes us an easy prey to all sorts of 
disease-producing elements. It is not 
of much use to save us from acute 
affections of lungs and heart if we 
become a nation of neurasthenics. ’ \ 

Another authority tells .11s' that - the 
absence or presence of noise may turn 
the balance between life and death. 
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Behind These Things 


is the Mind of God 



solids and the building-up of invisible 
matter into a myriad delicate and com¬ 
plicated structures ? What is a cottage 
garden but a gathering-up of atoms from 
throughout the Universe, some from the 
ends of the earth, some from the sun, some 
from the rivers and the sea, all woven by 
unseen hands into hollyhocks and roses ? 

It is a poor mind that can look on 
these things and not see in them some¬ 
thing greater than our dreams. 

If there is meaning and purpose in the 
relations between the lives of men, in 
the delicate balance of forces which 


select <pr choose or attract their 
partners, and their partnerships have 
made the world what it is. We, too, 
select or choose or attract our partners. 
We can choose for ourselves the good 
or evil side, and so we help or hinder 
the progress of the world. 

e have looked into the telescope; 
let us peer into the microscope. 
We shall find the witness of God not less 
in the innermost than in the outermost. 

The truth of what Paul wrote remain!. 
The things that are seen are temporal 
the things that are unseen are eternal. 


of the Mind of God. Let us see how. 

If we were on another world, poised 
in space with power to see this earth go 
by, it would seem to us like a stone. We 
could not know how every inch of its 
surface throbs with life, its gardens full 
of roses, its cities full of people. And it 
is hard, when we look at a stone, to 
believe that the thing lying still on the 
ground, a pebble we hold in our fingers, 
is really a hundred million things, all 
flying about faster than birds or aero¬ 
planes or wireless messages and more 
powerful than them all. Yet that is 


A thing is not impossible because we 
do not understand it; we could not live 
a day or move an inch without the help 
of things we do not understand. The 
mind of man, which has climbed up 
from a speck in the ocean until it can 
almost see ■ a vision of the throne of 
God, need not be ashamed to say that 
there are things it does not understand. 

continued next iveek 


We have looked at the wonder of 
the boundless realms of space. Let 
us look deep in the heart of the things 
about us, and the balance of forces which 
preserve the means of life for us all. 

I t is not for nothing that every atom 
moves ; it is not for nothing that all 
the things we see are in a state of flux. 
Put a piece of lead and gold, together 
and leave them while you travel round 
the world. You will come back to 
find that the gold has been travelling 
too ; it has travelled into the lead. Go 
into the garden and walk . among the 
roses, and actual fragments of the roses 
you smell will leave their trees and be¬ 
come a part of you. 

So matter is ever changing its forms. 
Every atom of your body, every atom 
of your house, has been part of some¬ 
thing else. The body of imperial 
Caesar dies and turns to clay. Grains 
of matter flung into earth flourish and 
grow, and in time become a canvas for 
Michael Angelo. 

Greater Than Our Dreams 

Myriads of creatures die in the sea 
and build up the material of which the 
Pyramids arc made. What is Niagara 
but the rushing of the waters that have 
helped perhaps to swell the mighty 
seas, perhaps to form the shining dew 
on a field of buttercups, perhaps to 
moisten the lips of dying men ? What is 
a forest but the conversion of gases into 


preserve the means of life for us all, 
there is meaning and purpose in the 
sympathy which throbs through vast 
masses of matter, in the relations be¬ 
tween atoms. There must be some 
purpose in the processes which have 
changed the face of Nature from iron 
and fire and barren rock into gardens 
and orchards and plains and the cattle 
on a thousand hills. There must be 
meaning and purpose in the trans¬ 
formation of matter which gives the 
world its fields of corn ; in the revolu¬ 
tions of matter which bring light to us 
from the sun; in the vibration of 
matter which carries a voice across the 
earth every night from the B.B.C.; in 
the boundless ocean of matter which 
before long will carry light and sound and 
power and mind wherever men would 
have them go. 

We are not to call these things an 
accident. Somewhere in the depths of 
the Universe are forces that are for ever 
renewing their youth. Herbert Spencer 
believed that, and we need not fear to 
follow him. What can be impossible to 
the Creator and Controller of these 
boundless worlds ? And what can be 
impossible, if only he be worthy, to man, 
this lord of the earth, the conscious 
instrument of the 
Mind of God? 

Atoms of mat¬ 
ter form molecules, 
these molecules 


When the real history of this world 
is written the history books of our own 
time will seem dull things. Bliss will 
it be in that day to be alive. And of all 
the discoveries of which this great book 
will tell perhaps the greatest will be the 
discovery of science that Paul ivas right. 

The greatest discovery ever made in 
this visible world is the discovery of a 
world invisible. 

Illusion and Reality 

The truth is that the mind of man 
now knows that the world we see is but 
a fleeting show, and that behind this 
Great Illusion lies the Great Reality. 
The visible world crumbles away. A 
mountain of iron is no more everlasting 
than the dewdrop on the petal of a rose ; 
one disappears more slowly, that is all. 
But in the mountain and the dewdrop 
and the rose is something Paul never 
dreamed of. There is in them not only 
the power of the atom to shatter the 
earth to bits,..but in the mountain and 
the dewdrop and the rose is the witness 


true, and it is true of every speck of 
matter making up this world. 

When we look at the dome of St 
Paul’s, or at Raphael's Madonna, or at 
the Tower of Giotto rising from the 
streets of Florence, we know that an 
artist has been working there, and that 
behind these things is the mind of a man. 
And when we look at a violet opening its 
leaves to the sun, or stand on some great 
mountain peak and see the Alps roll on 
and on, or stand on a hill when the long 
day closes and sec the heavens on fire, 
we know that an 
artist has been 
there, and that be¬ 
hind these things 
is the Mind of God. 

Nothing in this 
paper came here of 
itself; nothing in 
the room you sit 
in, nothing in the 
world you live in. 
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NATURAL EVENTS 
OF NEXT WEEK 



The lesser spotted woodpecker The beautiful green wood- 
may be seen hunting for insects pecker often prefers to search 
in the leafless woods for buried beetles 



House - martin’s nests are Knotted wrack seaweed is 
now often occupied by bats found growing in rocky pools 



The stately elm is now stripped of its leaves 



Elephant hawk moth Bird-lovers should place a coconut out- 
chrysalis is seen side a window to encourage the tits 


November 17, 1934 

The Story of Ten Thousand Years 

The Grandeur of Greece and Rome 


Last week we took a quick look at the 
passage of the years from the time when 
man first made houses of wood and mud 
and stones to the rise of the Greek people 
about iooo D.c. 

Here we continue the survey to the day 
when the common people of Rome claimed 
a share in the governing of the State. 

any a legend is tokl of the early 
days of Greece. Most famous is the 
tale of Troy, which was sung by Homer, 
the king of poets. It tells us how 
Agamemnon, the King of Mycenae, led 
the hosts of the kings of many another 
Greek State to the Siege of Troy ; how 
he quarrelled with the hero Achilles ; 
how Troy fell; and of the wanderings 
of Odysseus, King of Ithaca. Of all 
this we know one thing at least to be 
true : that the city of Troy once stood, 
and perished. Whether those old hcrocs 
lived in very deed we do not know, but 
from Homer’s poems we do know what 
manner of men those old Greeks were. 

The Crown and Glory of Greece 

When the full light of history is 
turned on them we find Greece divided 
up into famous States: Thebes, and 
Argos, and Corinth, and many more, 
of which the most famous arc Sparta, 
" the city of two kings,” and Athens, 
the city which, during a brief two 
hundred years, gave birth to three at 
least among the greatest of poets, some 
of the greatest sculptors, two of the 
greatest philosophers, the greatest of 
orators, and a whole series of statesmen 
and soldiers and writers whose names will 
never die. lie who thinks of Greece 
must think of Athens as the crown and 
glory of Greece, as Greece herself was the 
crown and glory of the ancient world. 

It was not till the year 500 d.c. had 
passed that Athens won her imperishable 
fame. In the past five hundred years, 
while the Greek States had been growing 
up, Egypt had fallen into decay, Nineveh 
had fallen before Babylon, Judah and 
Israel had been swallowed up. Farther 
to the cast had arisen a new kingdom of 
the Mcdes and Persians. The Persian 
Cyrus conquered Babylon itself and all 
the kingdoms of Western Asia ; after 
him Cambyses had spread his conquest 
to Egypt, and the Persian Empire had 
waxed greater and mightier than any 
the world had ever seen, and to all men 
its king was known as tire Great King. 

The Glorious Field of Marathon 

The Grecian cities of Asia Minor had 
owned the great king for their lord, but 
not the cities of Greece itself. A time 
came when the great king Darius sent 
his messengers to Greece, bidding the 
cities thereof to give him earth and 
water : that is, to own him as their 
lord. Athens took the lead in bidding 
him defiance. Then the great king, the 
master of many nations, sent a great 
army to wipe out the little city that had 
scorned to bow the knee to him ; and 
on the glorious field of Marathon the 
Athenians, with the men of tiny Plataca, 
routed the Persian hosts utterly, and 
drove them back into the sea. 

Ten years later his son Xerxes 
gathered an army of many hundreds of 
thousands and poured them into Greece. 
Leonidas and his 300 Spartans fell 
fighting in the famous pass of Thermo¬ 
pylae ; but tire great king’s fleets were 
shattered in the Bay of Salamis by the 
Greek fleet, led by the Athenians, and 
the Greek army routed the Persians at 
the Battle of Plataea. Never again 
did Europe dread the Persian. 


Great in the days that followed were 
the glory and the might of Athens, to 
whom half the Greek States looked up 
as their leader, while the other half 
counted Sparta as their head, though 
none came near to Athens in the 
renown of her poets, the magnificence 
of her art, or the freedom of her citizens. 

Fifty years after the Persian War 
nearly all the Greek States were drawn 
into the fatal struggle for leadership 
between Athens and Sparta which for 
ever prevented the Greeks from forming 
a united nation; and the headship 
passed to the little known State of 
Macedon. It was by his resistance to 
Philip of Macedon that the Athenian 
orator Demosthenes chiefly won his fame. 

Philip’s son was Alexander, whom 
men call the Great. Succeeding to the 
throne when he was but twenty he led 
the Grecian armies to the conquest of 
Asia. First lie overthrew the hosts of 
Darius, the great king of Asia Minor, 
made himself master of the land between 
Asia Minor and Egypt, and also of 
Egypt. He marched inland till he 
reached the Euphrates,' smote the hosts 
of the great king utterly, and so made 
himself lord of all the Persian Empire. 

The Empire of Alexander 

Alexander led his soldiers through the 
great mountain passes into the north¬ 
western part of India, and made 
conquest of that also. All that empire 
it was his will to have welded into one 
great nation, so that the peoples of the 
West and of the East might give each 
their best to each other. 

Death conquered the conqueror when 
lie was a young man of 32 ; and his 
generals divided up the vast domain and 
made of it many great kingdoms for 
themselves. The most famous of these 
Greeks were the sons of Scleucus, who 
took Syria; and the Ptolemies, who 
ruled in Egypt, while Alexander’s 
descendants held sway in Macedon. 
Even to this day it seems as though 
there were some wall of partition be¬ 
tween the Eastern and Western nations, 
so that they can never become one. 

While the Greek States had been 
waxing great before the Persian wars 
the Latin cities had been growing up in 
Italy, and the great sailor people, the 
Phoenicians, had built up a State at 
Carthage, on the African coast, and this 
State in turn founded mighty colonies. 

Even in those early days Rome, 
which was to grow in power as no other 
city had ever grown before, had become 
the mightiest of the Latin cities. 

Strife Within and Without 

Tradition tells us that Romo was 
founded by Romulus in 753 n.c., and 
that six more kings ruled there after 
him. But when the Greeks began to be 
at war with the Persians the Romans 
had already driven out their kings, and 
were ruled for the most part by two 
consuls, who were chosen every year, 
and by the great .council called the 
Senate, which was then made up of the 
nobles. Now, for many a year, the 
story of Rome is made up of two things, 
the strife between Rome and the 
neighbouring cities, which went on until 
Rome was mistress of half Italy, and 
the struggle within Rome itself, between 
the nobles, or patricians as they were 
called, and the common people, who 
demanded to have a greater and greater 
share in the governing of the State. 
continued next week 



The Children 



Little Journey 

Arthur is ; 
Mists < 


J7or those whose minds run back into 
* the dim mists of time Wiltshire is 
not to be matched in Old England, and 
Amcsbury is’ at the heart of it. 

It lies in the middle of Salisbury Plain, 
with the great stone circle of Stone¬ 
henge and the great timber circle of 
Woodhcngc equally distant, half-an- 
liour’s walk away. It lives, with these 
mysterious temples, in the dim begin¬ 
nings of the faith that has raised great 
temples like Winchester and Salisbury, 
not far off, and it lives in the story of 
King Arthur and his Knights, for here 
it was when Guinevere had fled the Court 
that she sat in the holy house of Alines- 
bury. Here she lay at Arthur’s feet and 
heard him say : 

But hither shall 1 never come again, 

See thee no more. Farewell 1 
Ear off a solitary trumpet blew, and 
Arthur is lost in the mists of time. 

Here we found the Roman camp of 
Vespasian, which was here before the 
world heard of the Caesars, an ancient 
church begun by the Saxons, and a 
modern house standing where the 
ancient abbey of Guinevere stood. 

The Cathedral of the Valley 

The church of flint and stone stands- 
with its low tower in a churchyard filled 
with yews. It has fragments of Saxon 
work. It was. refashioned by the 
Normans, and the English builders made 
it the Cathedral of the Valley. There are 
fragments of a Saxon wheel cross in a 
glass case, and the Norman font has - 
been rescued from under the floor and ! 
set on a carved base 500 years old ; but 
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Fam i I iar Sights of Our New World 

The Wonder Man of the Screen 



s With the CN 

Lost in the 
df Time 

it is id 13th-century church wc look upon, 
crowned with a 15th-century roof, beau¬ 
tiful with tracery and carved bosses. 
The : aisle roof is 16th century, and one 
. head carved in it appears to be one of 
the queerest ideas we could come upon in 
a church, Henry the Eighth as a cherub. 
\ In the timber roof of one of these 
transepts is a fearsome monster of the 
16 th 'century devouring a man whose 
limbsi dangle limply from between its 
teeth ’ in the other transept is an 
exquisite chapel, with a stone vaulted 
roof lover which is a priest’s room, lit by 
a lovely little window divided by small 
• columns with leafy capitals. 

Where the Abbess Sat 

Ini a 14th-century window of great 
beauty are fragments of ancient glass 
with,the head of the Madonna crowned. 
There is a graceful traccried screen of the 
I5th::ccntury, discovered in a stable by a 
20th-century vicar, and by the altar is a 
stone table supported by lovely bosses 
! from the old cast window. Under a tall 
■ recess in olden days sat the abbess. 

The 13th-century arches of the tower 
fount a noble group, and in the wall by 
one' of them is the base of a Saxon 
pillar. A; fresco which has kept it com¬ 
pany, since medieval days is fading away 
by another arch ; it has been a portrait 
of the boy Saint Malor, who was mur¬ 
dered ’by a cruel uncle and buried here. 

Orld of the heavy doors of the church 
has been swinging on its hinges for 500 
years;; and wc are told that for all this 
tiriic-.the key we found here has been 
turning in this great wooden lock. 


’-Tim Film Man nods his approval. 

* "A' nice part,” he says, and 

dwells on the task of making a dead 
Tsar came to life. 

It is not easy. He is never satisfied. 
He gathers books on Russia and soaks 
in the essence of them. Nothing super¬ 
ficial will please him. He must be a 
Russian moving in a land with which 
lie is familiar. His imagination conjures 
up the scenes : the fir trees, the champing 
horses making the sleigh bells tinkle, 
the scrunch of snow underfoot. He 
shivers at the cold his fancy calls up. 

Then he makes play before a long 
mirror—a magic mirror that turns him 
into a living Tsar of all the Russias. 
A squaring of the shoulders at this 
word, a wave of the hand at that, half 
a dozen steps and an angry glare; so in 
secret I10 fits himself into an imperial 
skin and adopts an imperial spirit. 

Long Hours of Strenuous Study 

His public, the players, and the director 
at the studio have no idea of the work 
that goes into his part. To them his 
conception seems to flow spontaneously. 
They do not sec the long hours spent 
before a mirror, the many gestures and 
expressions tried and cast aside . as 
unsuitable until the exact shades of 
anger or disdain or imperiousness arc 
found for the incidents lie has in mind. 
Out of his intelligence and imagination 
he creates the Tsar, builds him up from 
a multitude of ideas, as a bricklayer^ 
builds a house of bricks. 

He steps from his car in an everyday 
street in a seemingly matter-of-fact 
world and passes into the studio that 
is mostly sham and make-believe, 
with palaces of plaster that look more 
solid than real stone, and snow that 
might have : been blown straight from 
the North Pole. 

The players are moving under the 
fingers of the director, who shifts them 
this way and that. ” Too slow," says 
the voice through the megaphone. 
" Spring to your feet and look startled,” 

They try to carry out instructions, 
while the Film Man sheds his English 
clothes and personality and lets the 
make-up man give him a Russian face. 

Stored in the Magic Box 

The imperial clothes work a strange 
transformation inside him. He steps 
under a maze of timbers propping up 
plaster work, past crowds of electricians 
and carpenters, to the spot where men 
are grouped behind cameras and micro¬ 
phones, and tries over the scene. 

With a toss of his head the Film Man 
is in old St Petersburg, stepping 
through the doorway of his palace to 
face the Court officials. Gone are their 
leisurely movements. They leap startled 
to their feet. He is the Tsar, and these 
the slaves whom lie flays with tongue 
and whip. He sways them, rules them, 
impresses his personality on them all: 
actors, cameramen, electricians, director; 
and the inhuman eyes of the cameras 
catch up the light in the human eyes, 
the play of nostril and lip, the twitching 
of the hands, and store them up on a 
band of celluloid in the magic box. 

Light makes that picture : millions 
of beams of light, some dim, others 
strong, reflected back from the surfaces 
of the moving bodies, from the furniture 
and walls and draperies. The eye of 
the camera catches those beams, which 
react upon the chemicals coating the 
lilm; there the marks they make are 


fixed by more chemicals. The shutter 
of the lens opens and closes with 
wondrous regularity 24 times a minute, 
and the light reflected back from 
everything at that particular instant 
of time is caught and registered to make 
one picture out of the thousands in 
the completed film. 

Think of all the problems the scientists 
and inventors have solved to make the 
miracle possible, the experiments to 
find the chemicals most sensitive to 
light, something that changes directly 
light touches it; of the search for 
the best means of developing and fixing 
these changes ; of the scientific glass- 
makers struggling to produce better 
optical glass, so clear that it will allow 
even the weakest beams to pass through 
to register their mark on the film; 
of the discovery of the man who learned 
that the human eye can still retain the 
impression of a picture for four seconds 
after a picture has vanished. We call 
this the persistence of vision, and it 
makes moving pictures possible; for if 
the eye secs 24 pictures a minute it 
automatically and unconsciously links 
them together and the figures on the 
screen move. 

Tribute To a Forgotten Genius 

There were the magicians- who cap¬ 
tured the sounds of the voice with 
electricity and light and registered 
them at the side of the film as a scries 
of marks, which light and electricity 
turn again into the spoken word to make 
the audience thrill at the commanding 
tones of the Tsar. And wc may spare a 
thought for that forgotten English 
genius William Fricsc-Grccnc, who made 
it possible technically by inventing a 
camera to take pictures in rapid 
sequence, and was the first man to 
print his photographs on celluloid film, 
a genius who impoverished himself and 
starved to perfect his inventions, and 
died before the mighty film industry 
he founded could pay him just tribute. 

Students are working in museums, 
dress designers are searching the archives 
to make their designs accurate, girls are 
stitching away at rich fabrics with sewing- 
machines, carpenters are shaping frames 
on which to stretch canvas which will be 
transformed by the scene painters, real 
things are being blended with imitation 
until it is difficult to see where one begins 
and the other ends. 

Playing Many Parts 

The Film Man coaxes the coins from 
the pockets of the millions to pay the 
workers engaged. A Tsar dies when he 
takes off the royal garments. Tomorrow 
he is a beggar sitting outside a mosque, 
the following day a scientist handling 
a microscope as though he has been 
doing it all his life. He may call up 
Napoleon from the grave to win his 
victories o’er again amid the plaudits of 
troops and populace, or become a 
little naval officer, but a big hero, 
with one eye and one arm, who flew 
that memorable signal: " England 

expects every man to do his duty.” 

Now a statesman moving in dignity ; 
then a self-made millionaire, with his 
strengths and weaknesses maliciously 
blended for all to sec ; next week a mad 
prince in a Danish castle ; next month a 
man bowed in abject misery. 

The Film Man is cvcryman, the man 
who plays the game of “ Let’s pretend ” 
so vividly that the pretence seems to 
slip away and only reality remains. 





SCIENTIFIC AND 
MECHANICAL 


M. Georges Claude, a French scientist, is trying to make ice 
by raising cold water from the depths of the sea off Rio de 
Janeiro. Here some of the apparatus is being unloaded after 
its journey from Europe 


Great Western Railway tank engines are being fitted with 
all-weather cabs, complete with a sliding panel in the roof, 
as seen here - 


This giant octopus is one of the specimens of deep-sea life 
preserved in Brooklyn Museum, New York 
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A Quick Life of David Livingstone 


F\ avid Livingstone was born at Blan- 
tyre, near Glasgow, on March 19, 
1813, the son of poor Scottish parents, 
who, when he was ten, had to put him to 
work as a piecer in a cotton factory. 

Some men have education thrust upon 
them, others have laboriously to seek 
it. Livingstone, out of the scanty 
pocket-money his half-a-crown wages 
allowed him, bought a Latin grammar 
and studied it diligently even while at 
work, setting up his book on the spinning- 
frame to snatch glimpses at it's contents 
as he toiled. He worked 14 hours a 
day at the mill yet managed to attend 
a night-school, and would read for an 
hour or more after his return home. It 
was good intellectual training, but he 
was a physical culturist as well, for with 
his brothers he roamed far and near 
studying Nature. 

At 19 he became a cotton-spinner, and 
his extra wages enabled him to put into 
practice a scheme of studying for the 
calling of a medical missionary. To this 
end he toiled with great assiduity at the 
factory for half the year, and for the rest 
was a student at Glasgow University. 
There he met several young men 
destined to achieve fame—Murchison, 
Young, the discoverer of paraffin, Lyon 
Playfair. They all helped to put him 
in the way that he should walk, uncon¬ 
sciously preparing him for the life that 
was to follow! . 

AY J hen Mrs Livingstone returned from 
W Africa to Scotland she went 
straight to ■ Playfair’s house in Edin¬ 
burgh,- where he was entertaining a 
party; at dinner. Travel-stained, and 
clad as she was when leaving Africa, she 
was ushered into the dining-room to ex¬ 
plain that her children were somewhere 
in Edinburgh and she was anxious to 
find them. All she knew was that they 
lived in the longest street in the city. 

Playfair, to whose chivalrous nature 
the adventure appealed, left his guests, 
sallied forth into the streets with her, 
employed a batch of porters to divide the 
street between them, calling at every 
house and asking for the children of 


Livingstone. The child¬ 
ren were found, and' the 
delightful, unconventional 
woman took it as a matter 
of course. 

It was the fame of this 
noble woman’s father, Dr 
Robert Moffat, that drew 
Livingstone to Africa. He 
sailed in 1840 and pro¬ 
ceeded inland to Kuruman, 
travelled far and near in Bechuanaland, 
then founded a mission in the valley of 
the Mabotsa. Africa, in spite of its 
Portuguese, British, and Boer settle¬ 
ments, was still in the North a Dark 
Continent indeed, and it fell to Living¬ 
stone to carry the torch of knowledge 
into its gloomy depths. 

TIe found that wherever the foot of 

* Portuguese or Arab had fallen the 
making of slaves was the staple industry. 
To suppress this traffic a definite war by 
peaceful methods must be prosecuted. 
The natives must have an organised 
commerce. For that they must have 
well-mapped routes by which they them¬ 
selves could travel in safety to carry 
their wares to the seaboards of the 
Atlantic and Pacific and by which white 
men could advance into the interior to 
buy and barter. 

Livingstone set himself to find the 
paths, to master the languages, and to 
teach Christianity. To this end he 
severed his connection with the society 
by which lie had been sent out, and 
became an unfettered pioneer. 

It was with the definite object of 
* finding a transcontinental route that 
he began his serious travels. Having 
crossed the vast Kalahari Desert he dis¬ 
covered Lake Ngami. Today Ngami is 
simply a reed-grown swamp; but the 
discovery was important because it 
gave a direct aim to his travels and led 
him on to the discovery of the Zambesi 
in the very heart of Africa, 

“ We thanked God for permitting us 
to see this glorious river,” he wrote, for 
here in the mysterious depths of this 
inscrutable land was evidence of one 



certain highway leading 
to the eastern seaboard. 

Without staying to ex¬ 
plore it he bore north-west, 
for it was -to the western 
seaboard that his country¬ 
men with trade must 
come. He reached Loanda 
on the coast of Portuguese 
West Africa in 1854, des¬ 
perately ill, a mere ruckle 
of bones, as he said, but set out upon the 
return journey the same year and re¬ 
newed his exploration of the Zambesi 
and Kuanza basins. 

/^\n the way up he had stopped at 
Lake DilOlo. He returned there 
and found various tributaries of the 
Congo flowing northward, with the Zam¬ 
besi flowing southward. Lake Dilolo 
sends a feeder to each river system, so 
linking the Atlantic with the Indian 
Ocean. Livingstone was led to a correct 
estimate of the formation of Central 
Africa, but of course he could not make 
even a guess as to the details of the 
great river systems of the continent. 

There now awaited the discovery 
which more than all the rest of his 
labours has fascinated the public im¬ 
agination. He was the first white man 
to look upon the Victoria Falls, the 
most stupendous falls in the world. 
Here the river, 1000 yards broad, leaps 
400 feet sheer into a huge fissure in the 
Earth’s surface and, shut in by towering 
black basaltic cliffs, boils and leaps 
through a channel which has suddenly 
narrowed to a score or so of yards. 

T ivingstone reached Quilimanc, Portu- 
-*- w gucse East Africa, in May 1856, 
having for the first time in history 
crossed Africa from west to cast. He 
had worked his way from Cape Town 
up through Bechuanaland, westward to 
Loanda, then eastward to the Indian 
Ocean. He had already married Mary 
Moffat, and she, with immense heroism 
and self-sacrifice, had accompanied him 
with their increasing family on a con¬ 
siderable part of his extensive travels. 
Livingstone returned to England, 


published a book, was feted and hon¬ 
oured, and then set out on a Govern¬ 
ment -expedition further to explore the 
Zambesi. Resuming his wanderings in 
March 1858 he made careful investi¬ 
gations along the' Zambesi, the Shire, 
and Rouma; discovered Lake Nyasa 
and Lake Shirwa. His devoted wife 
died during this expedition, and was 
buried at Shupanga. Livingstone’s heart 
was broken by the blow. " For the first 
time in my life I feel willing to die,” lie 
wrote. But his work had to go on. The 
Government recalled the expedition, but 
at his own cost he explored the northern 
banks of Nyasa, proceeding by his own 
little steamer to Bombay, and returned 
to England after an absence of six years. 
LJis third and last journey was under- 
A 1 taken in 1866 at the instance of 
the Royal Geographical Society. Still 
the mystery of the Nile’s source and of 
the watershed of Central Africa was 
unsolved. Livingstone was to make 
another effort. 

All his plans miscarried. Supplies 
sent up from Zanzibar were intercepted ; 
those that he deposited were stolen; and 
when Stanley came to his aid he was all 
but dead. Re-invigorated by the sup¬ 
plies that his rescuer carried Livingstone 
carried on his work for another year ; 
but his constitution was utterly broken, 
and he was borne, a dying man, to I.lala, 
a village on the south shore of Lake 
Bangweolo. On the morning of May 1 
(or May 4), 1873; he was found by his 
attendants dead, in the position in 
which he had knelt for his last prayer. 
Tits faithful servitors buried his heart 
* * beneath a giant tree in Ilala, and 
by a journey which will live for ever 
in the annals of heroic travel bore his 
body to the coast, whence it was 
brought to England. It lies now in 
Westminster Abbey. His last written 
message to the world was : 

All- I can say in my solitude is, may 
Heaven's rich blessing come down on every¬ 
one — American, English, Turk—who will 
help to heal this open sore of the world / 

He did not toil and pray in vain. 


Peter Simple Thinks It Out—Is There a Speck of Life That Never Dies? 


A ll things end, wc are told; yet one of 
the simplest of all living things, the 
speck we call the amoeba, is so simple 
that it never dies. So it seems, at any 
rate, for the amoeba, which consists of 
one cell only, when it has existed for a 
longer or shorter time just splits in half. 
Each half of the cell is the mirror of the 
other so that two cells grow where there 
was one before. ' '• 

There seems no reason why,' given 
enough food, this splitting of the. cell, 
with a new career .beginning in cither 
portion,, should not go on for ever. 
Tlie. original amoeba should always 
have a living descendant, so like itself 
as to bo • recognisably the same. The 
amoeba would seem immortal. 

Yet evidently the amoeba does not 
go on for ever, for if it did the colony 
of jits descendants, having multiplied 
the first amoeba by two in the first 
generation and persisted in doing so for 
fifty generations, would then be so 
numerous as to possess the Earth. The 
absence of sufficient food is the chief 
obstacle to this appalling prospect, and 
there are others. 

A simple form of an amoeba-like 
creature known as Paramecium is 
usually selected to exhibit these powers 


of multiplication. One paramccium, if 
secluded so that it is well nourished but 
cannot divide, may live for about 32 
days. When supplied with enough and 
proper food it divides on the average 
about once a day. 

But a zoologist who kept it under 
close observation was of the opinion 
that this resolute multiplication began 
to fail after about the 800th generation, 
and then the strain would die out. In 
later experiments, when he removed all 
causes that might interfere with the 
paramecium's health and appetite, he 
found that it could reproduce itself in 
this vegetative way for a term of three 
or four years. 

\Y7 hether it could go on for ever under 
* ’ conditions so favourable as to be 
ideal is doubtful. It is still more doubt¬ 
ful whether any strain of amoeba would 
find ideal conditions in Nature. If such 
conditions existed the amoeba fortunate 
enough to find them would be an 
immortal. There is no way out of it, 
and we may surmise that there is some¬ 
where some speck of the first amoeba 
which continually sought and found new 
pastures. But it never could prove its 
descent, in spite of the family likeness; 
and, as for any colony or family of 


amoeba, they pass sooner or later away, 
because, as the wise man said in the 
Old,Testament of the strong, the swift, 
and the wise. Time and Chance happen- 
cth to them all. 

Yet there is another way in which 
this speck of protoplasm, the stuff of 
life, may be regarded as immortal. 
When the first living things appeared on 
the globe they must have been simple, 
single , cells like the amoeba, though 
they were most probably simpler. In 
this beginning of life on the Earth they 
divided and divided until they found a 
better way. 

A ll life in the world today must 
have descended from one of those 
divided specks, and all life that is to be 
must also be its descendant. Therefore 
till life dies out from the Earth a kind 
of immortality belongs to that ancestral 
amoeba and all its descendants. 

As life developed on the Earth its 
forms found out a new way of repro¬ 
ducing themselves better than the 
simple way of division. The strain 
begins to die out, even with the most 
careful precautions. But when the 
simple cells found the new way of pro¬ 
longing the family by joining themselves 
together, instead of splitting, they dis¬ 


covered also a better way of life. The 
union of cells restored youth and vigour 
and gave new life to the new cells. 

In this way evolution proceeded to 
new and more complex forms ot life, 
arriving in due time at bodies and 
animals, consisting of many cells of 
many kinds. The bodies of all the 
higher animals, including ourselves, 
are made up of a myriad of combinations 
of many single cells. But while the 
animal by this multiplication has gained 
many things, including the power of 
locomotion and the power of thought, 
it has lost something. Even the single 
cell, as we have seen, weakens; after- a 
sufficient number of generations, be¬ 
cause the food on which it subsists land 
grows creates waste products which 
stifle it. To every individual cell 
death comes at last. 

It is so with ourselves. We have 
* gained immeasurably by the delicate 
balancing of the innumerable cells of 
our bodies, but we cannot control 
the invisible decay of some of them. 
The race may be immortal because it 
can pass on the germ of life, but age 
and death are the price the individual 
may always have to pay for his place 
in Nature’s Kingdom. 
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Holidays For Donkeys • Lifeboat Rescue • The Roadmakers 


Winter Holidays—These donkeys work all the summer carrying children on Margate sands, but they spend the winter resting In the country at Sturry in Kent* 



Rescued—Qorleston lifeboat returns with ten fishermen rescued from a Danfl drifter that 
foundered on the dreaded Corby Sands. 



Cleaning Thomas Thornycroft’s Famous Group—Workmen busy on the groat Doadlceo 
sculpture on the Embankment near Westminster Bridge* 
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Potato Harvest—Gathering the crop of potatoes on n farm near k Oobham in Kent while the 
emoke of the burning foliage drifts across the field* 


Th* Roadmakers—Heating machines soften the material, men level It with rakes, and ft' 
steamroller flattens it. The picture was taken In Leytonstone, 
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DOMESDAY BOOK 

THE NEW ONE 

Ten Thousand People Working 
For Love of Their Country 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 

Even the C.N, forgets itself, and the 
other day we were caught napping, for 
we asked why we should not have a 
land survey for securing the best use of 
every area. 

We of the C.N. know quite well, of 
course, that such a survey actually is 
being made, and the return of its Direc¬ 
tor, Dr Dudley Stamp, from the United 
States, reminds us of it. 

Our new Domesday Book of England, 
Scotland, and Wales is nearly finished, 
and an immensely difficult task is 
practically accomplished. 

Every Acre Surveyed 

Altogether about ten thousand volun¬ 
teers have been helping with this work 
and up to now about 85 per cent of 
England, Wales, and Scotland has been 
surveyed. More than 20,000 sheets arc 
being worked upon. 

More than sixty counties have the 
words “ completely finished ” written 
against them, which means that every 
acre has been carefully surveyed and 
recorded on a six-inch map. So much 
enthusiasm has been aroused by the 
enterprise of the Land. Utilisation 
Survey that a little room at the London 
School of Economics is almost snowed 
under with thousands of completed 
quarter-sheets sent in, from all over the 
country. The staff are as busy as bees 
editing and checking the field work and 
reducing the six-inch maps to one-inch 
.scale for publication. 

Invaluable Help 

Of the many splendid efforts that 
have been made first and foremost, 
says the report, are those of teachers 
and children. University students and 
Scouts and Guides have also given 
invaluable help. Among those who did 
particularly good work were the masters 
and boys of Marlborough College, who 
joined forces with local schools. The 
island of Mull and a large tract of 
Western Scotland were accounted for 
by a party of students from Bedford 
College, London, led by Dr Smec ; while 
the difficulties of surveying the Land’s 
End area, with its minute fields, were 
tackled by six students from King’s 
College, London, who filled in some' gaps 
left by the local schools, who also did 
fine work. In some counties, as. in 
Kent, the survey was made entirely by 
schools and the Community Council. 

Norfolk has led the way by raising a 
fund so that the maps may be edited 
and reduced to scale by experts without 
waiting their turn at the Central Office. 
There has been a wonderful response 
from Geographical and Regional Survey 
Associations, who have lent a hand in 
finishing off counties. 

Original Information 

Already a dozen of these valuable maps 
have been published, and the demand 
for them has been very encouraging. 
We are glad to hear that all survey 
workers may buy them at a discount. 
They are being sold at cheaper rates 
for educational purposes. Unmounted 
sheets cost 4s each and those mounted 
on linen a shilling more. 

Memoirs explaining the sheets will be 
published for the help of students. 
Research workers are already finding 
useful the immense masses of original 
information which have been collected 
by child and grown-up surveyors. 

The value of the work is being proved 
in all directions. Architects are using 
the sheets for regional planning, and 
have already used them for this purpose 
in North Wales and Suffolk. As a 
starting-point for a future record of the 
changes in agriculture the new Domesday 
Book will be invaluable. Maps made in 
village schools, showing the present use 


TROUBLED EUROPE 

Sir Philip Gibbs’s Tour 

EVERYBODY AFRAID AND 
EVERYBODY WANTING PEACE 

Sir Philip Gibbs, that great and 
eloquent friend of Peace, has been 
making a motoring tour of Europe and 
records his impressions in a book called 
European Journey, published by Heine- 
mann. He tells us he found French and 
Germans cherishing the same doubts of 
each other, and in all lands Fear : 

" Fear of the future was the dominant thought 
in this anxious Europe of 1934. 

I have come back from this European 
journey with the unpleasant conviction that 
we are approaching and not withdrawing from 
a crisis in many countries. 

Politically and economically there is a state 
of distress which is getting worse instead of 
better. 

Nevertheless, he thinks it quite pos¬ 
sible for the French to make peace with 
the Germans ; 

1 know nothing of what is working secretly 
in the minds of men like Hitler and Goering... 
But the average German with whom I spoke has 
no quarrel with France, and is willing and 
anxious to make a lasting peace with France. 
After the. Saar comes back to Germany, they 
say, there is nothing we want from France 
except friendship. 

I believe they are sincere when they say 
those words, and they in turn believe utterly 
in the sincerity of Hitler when he offers France 
peace and friendship. 

Even if Hitler is insincere, that is no 
reason why France should not make a 
frank bid for German friendship. 


MORE AND MORE PETROL 

The increase in the quantity of petrol 
used is so big that we can best measure 
it in millions of gallons. Think of 
pouring out a million gallons 1 Then 
try to imagine what these figures mean ; 

Millions of Gallons Useel 
1929 .. ..854 

1931 •• •• 992 

1933 ... •• 1081 

In the three months from July to 
September this year we used 323 
million gallons. So oil flows on, to the 
heavy loss of the coal industry. 


TRACTOR v HORSE 

Is the horse fated to disappear from 
our fields as it has already done from 
our streets ? 

According to Mr J. E. Newman, of 
the Oxford Institute for Research in 
Agricultural Engineering, two tractors 
of small power can do all the work of a 
farm now employing 10 or 12 horses. 

Witli the adoption of tractors little 
alteration in crops would be necessary, 
but fewer oats would of course be called 
for. Expenses would fall, time would be 
saved, sales would increase in value. So 
the tractor wins the day, except, per¬ 
haps, in such cases as that illustrated on 
page 3. 

Continued from the previous column 
of every acre of land, have been used by 
the Imperial Forestry Institute as a 
basis for a survey of the region between 
the Chilterns and the New Forest. 

In other parts of the world the work 
has aroused great interest, and surveys 
are now being attempted in districts of 
West Africa, America, and India, Our 
Land Utilisation Maps were shown at the 
International Geographical Congress at 
Warsaw, and Dr Stamp, director of the 
survey, was invited to the United 
States, Canada, and South America 
during the summer to advise geographers 
and economists on problems of land 
utilisation. He is just home again, after 
a very satisfactory journey. 

Thousands of children will regret that 
the work is nearly done, for they have 
been learning geography in the most 
interesting way in which it can be taught. 


GOING BLIND 

The Price of War Still 
Being Paid 

ITS ENDLESS ROLL OF VICTIMS 

Will all those newspapers and poli¬ 
ticians still shouting for war preparations 
please read this ? 

In the British Medical Journal Colonel 
Bickerton, D.S.O., eye surgeon at St 
Dunstan’s, tells us that, 16 years after 
the war, some victims of gas warfare are 
going blind from its ineradicable effects. 

Within the last eighteen months, it 
seems, seven ex-soldiers who were gassed 
in 1917 and 1918 have come to St 
Dunstan’s suffering from progressive 
blindness. 

“ Many of these men (Colonel Bicker- 
ton says) have lost their jobs through 
failing vision and some are unemploy¬ 
able because of the appearance of their 
eyes, the uncertainty of being able to 
carry out any work without continual 
breakdowns for treatment, and, sad to 
relate, the objection of fellow-worleers.” 

One of the sufferers who has just 
applied for trpatment was wounded on 
the Somme. He was in hospital six 
months, and then went back to the front 
line. He was a sniper for two years, and 
was gassed with mustard gas in 1918. 
He is now. going blind. 

Herein is cause for pity, and for deter¬ 
mination. 

How many more children arc to reach 
manhood only to be denied life, or the 
light without which life no longer knows 
the day ? 

WAGES FOR PRISONERS 
Interesting Italian Experiment 

The now Italian code of penal law has 
a number of interesting and novel points. 

Perhaps the most striking is the pro¬ 
vision that wages are to be paid to 
criminals for their prison work. 

The sums they earn arc applied (1) to 
compensation in respect of the damage 
done by the crime ; (2) to the cost of 
maintaining the criminal; (3) not loss 
than a third to the prisoner’s account, 
being paid to him on his discharge. 

Thus the Italian criminal no longer 
leaves prison without money for .his 
immediate needs in his pocket. 


THE NEW-FOUND GRAVES 
OF ANCIENT KINGS 

At Bad Canstatt, near Stuttgart in 
Germany, they have found the tomb of 
a man who lived splendidly six centuries 
before Christ. 

He was buried in his war chariot. 
A golden diadem and other ornaments 
were found in it, and some spearheads. 

Archaeologists believe they have 
discovered the burial-place of the old 
Swabian tombs, and other ancient graves 
are being opened. 

It is not likely that we shall discover 
such artistic treasure as is found in the 
graves of old Egypt, but the graves of 
these ancient kings are of great im¬ 
portance to historians. 

THE OVERLOADED LORRY 

The law says that a four-wheeled 
lorry shall not with its load weigh more 
than 12 tons, or a six-wheeler more than 
19 tons. These figures are too often 
exceeded. Also lorries are often badly 
loaded and become dangerous. 

A simple machine has now been 
devised to test lorry weights in a few 
minutes. Its use ought to do much to 
prevent the wanton overloading which 
destroys highways, bridges, and buildings. 


CARRYING ON 

PROFESSOR BRANLY AT 
NINETY 

Man Whose Coherer Made 
Wireless Possible 

STILL TESTING NATURE’S 
MYSTERIES 

Quietly working in an old-fashioned 
laboratory in Paris is an old man of 90. 

A journalist called on this famous 
scientist to ask him what he thought of 
the political problems of the day and of 
the Stavislcy scandal. * 

" Stavislcy," replied the old man, 
“ who is ho ? I never look at the papers ; 
I spend all my time in my laboratory.” 

All his life has this quiet man spent in 
his laboratory, for lie is Professor 
Edouard Branly, whose inquiring mind 
and persistent experiments led to the 
invention which made wireless possible. 

It was only a little instrument that he 
invented, an instrument which others 
improved and Marconi perfected, the 
coherer. But it was this coherer that 
enabled Marconi to receive the first 
messages across space. 

A Never-To-Be-Forgotten Name 

Improved methods soon replaced the 
coherer, but neither instrument nor 
Professor Branly will ever be forgotten 
in the story of wireless. 

The existence of wireless waves had 
long been known—indeed Professor 
Hughes had discovered that a tube of 
glass filled loosely with zinc and silver 
filings when joined up with a battery 
and a telephone was sensitive to electric 
sparks at a distance. Heinrich Hertz, 
too, had discovered that wireless waves 
resulted from the discharge backward 
and forward of electricity from a Leyden 
jar. He also had made an instrument 
which would pick up these waves at a 
short distance, but the bent wire hoop 
which he used would not react even to a 
powerful sending apparatus when placed 
a long distance away. 

Many a long year might have been 
lost before communication by wireless 
began had it not been for the experi¬ 
ments which Branly carried -out at the 
quiet institute in Paris where he taught 
boys science. 

Sensitive Metal Filings 

He set himself to find some method of 
detecting these feeble wireless waves, 
too feeble to emit a spark or show their 
presence in any direct way. Branly 
found that certain metal filings were 
sensitive to these waves. He placed 
these filings in a tube, cut the wire 
between a battery and a galvanometer, 
and inserted the tube between the two 
ends of the wire. 

Every time a wireless wave was pro¬ 
duced by the Hertzian sparking ap¬ 
paratus the filings in the tube cohered 
together and the current from the 
battery was able to pass through and 
move the needle of the galvanometer. 
In this way Branly sent his first wireless 
signals across the quadrangle of the 
institute. Practical wireless was born. 

Yet for a few years even men of science 
did not realise its possibilities. Then Sir 
Oliver Lodge produced a practical form 
of this coherer, and Marconi, improving 
it still more, used it for receiving 
messages across the sea. 

But Professor Branly has gone on 
teaching and experimenting ; counting 
the mysteries and wonders of Nature of 
far greater account than the petty 
scandals of political life. 

Every boy should have a hobby, and 
whether he has one already or wants to 
choose one he will be interested in Every 
Boy’s Hobby Annual, with its enthralling 
articles on woodwork, railways, aero¬ 
planes, model-making; and many other 
subjects, all for 6s. 
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MERCURY AND 
JUPITER 

A CONSPICUOUS PAIR OF 
MORNING STARS 

Venus at Her Nearest To 
the Sun 

THE MOON AND THE PLEIADES 

By the C.N. Astronomor 

- The planets Mercury and Jupiter are 
now to be seen near one another in the 
morning sky shortly before sunrise. 

On thp mornings of Sunday and 
Monday, November x8 and 19, they will 
appear at their nearest together and 
only about three times the Moon’s 
apparent width apart, Jupiter being 
below Mercury, the brightest of the two. 

On succeeding mornings Mercury, 
when, visible, will be seen to have moved 
more to the left of Jupiter, and as they 
rise about two hours before the Sun the 
relative motions of these two worlds 
should be visible for the next two or 
three weeks. The best time to observe 
them will be be¬ 
tween 5.30 and C 
o'clock before the 
rising dawn dims 
them. Then they 
should appear a 
conspicuous pair of 
Morning Stars. 

They will be 
found a little to 
the east of due 
south-east and not 
more than about Where Venus will bo 
9 or 10 times the : on Sunday 

Moon's apparent width above the horizon. 

As Mercury is rapidly receding from us 
to far beyond the Sun he will not be 
visible for more than between two and 
three weeks; at present lie is about 
95,000,000 miles away. 

Jupiter, on the other hand, is ap¬ 
proaching us and, though at present 
about 588,000,000 miles away, . will 
gradually reduce this distance, become 
brighter, and rise earlier, thus becoming 
a splendid object in the early morning 
sky during December. 

Venus, for the present, is quite out of 
sight though shining down upon us 
every day, for she is apparently near the 
Sun and accompanies him across the sky. 
If the Sun were obscured by an eclipse 
we should see Venus like a brilliant 
t celestial jewel and much brighter than 
Jupiter ; as it is she is only to be seen 
through powerful telescopes, 

Actually Venus is far beyond the Sun 
and about 159,500,000 miles away from 
us. On Sunday next, November 18, 
Venus will be apparently at her nearest 
to the Sun and will pass a little way 
above his disc, but will bo quite 
invisible to the naked eye. 

The Path of Venus 

The path of Venus is shown by the 
arrow, her direction being from right to 
left or west to east, Venus being but 
little more than half tho Sun’s apparent 
width above him. Venus will then be in 
what astronomers call .superior con¬ 
junction, with the Sun and about 
67,000,000 miles beyond him. So after 
next week JVenus will set after the Sun 
and in five or six weeks time we may See 
her. low in the south-west of an evening. 

On Wednesday morning, November 21, 
the Moon will again pass in front of some 
of the Pleiades, occulting them as on 
October 24 last. The first to disappear 
this time will be Elcctra at about 
3 minutes after 6 o’clock, followed by 
Mcropc .at about. 26 minutes past 6. . 

In the northern half of Britain Atlas 
may also be seen to'disappear ; tliis will 
be at about 21 minutes past 6 o’clock. 
Then Alcyone will vanish at about 
58 minutes past 6. 

All these stars may be easily identified 
by reference to the map which appeared 
in the C.N. for October 20, and field- 
glasses should bo used. The stars will 
disappear behind the bright edge of the 
almost Full Meon, which will be in the 
western sky. G. F. M. 



THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

The Relief of Lucknow 

NOVEMBER 16 

The final relief of Lucknow was on Novem¬ 
ber, 16 , 1857, but Outram and Havelock got 
through to the beleaguered garrison on Sept¬ 
ember 25 , and the scene on their arrival is 
thus graphically pictured by Tennyson. 

ark ! Cannonade, fusillade ! Is it 
true what was told by the scout, 
Outram and Havelock breaking their 
way-through the fell mutineers ? 
Surely the pibroch of Europe is ringing 
again in our ears 1 

All on a sudden the garrison utter a 
jubilant shout; 

Havelock’s glorious Highlanders 
answer with conquering cheers. 

Sick from the hospital echo them, 
women and children come out, 
Blessing the wholesome white faces of 
Havelock’s good fusiliers, 

Kissing the war-hardened hand of 
the Highlander wet with their tears ! 
Dance to the pibroch ! Saved ! We 
are saved ! Is it you ? Is it you ? 
Saved by the valour of Havelock, 
saved by the blessing of Heaven ! 

“ Hold it for fifteen days ! ” We have 
held it for eighty-seven ! 

And ever aloft on the palace roof the 
old banner of England blew. 

BETTER SIGNPOSTS 
They Should Tell Us More 

Wliat with motorists, cyclists, and 
pedestrians, to say nothing of commer¬ 
cial vehicles, our signposts arc much 
used, but how inadequate they are I 
Tho modern signpost could and should 
instruct the traveller how to reach 
certain destinations. This could be done 
by forming the posts thick at the base, 
and with two or more panels giving 
route instructions. 

Also the signposts might name the 
towns and villages ahead ; this could be 
done on one of the panels. 

Then there could be details as to rail¬ 
way stations, post and telegraph offices, 
telephone call-boxes, and buses. 

Much information of this kind could 
be neatly painted of enamelled on four 
neat panels measuring 36 inches high 
and 9 inches wide. 

It seems to us that the A.A., with its 
enormous income, might do much more 
than it docs with our signposts and add 
one more to the great services it has 
rendered to the nation. 


THE KING AND THE FIDDLE 

Musical instruments which can still 
give pleasure by being played should 
not be kept in a museum. 

Such was the decision of the Trustees 
of the British Museum many years ago 
when a Brighton surgeon offered them 
in his will two violins, a viola,- and a 
violoncello by Stradivarius, One of the 
Trustees, Lord Eslier, considered ..this 
decision so interesting that I10 told the 
story to King Edward, and recorded it 
in the Memoirs recently published in 
The Times. 

There was much discussion, lie writes, 
by the Trustees as to whether they 
should accept the bequest, for, if they 
did not, this curious will stated that 
they were to be sold and the proceeds 
given to Manchester University. In the 
end they decided, quite rightly,■ that it 
would be almost criminal to allow these 
lovely instruments to perish in a glass 
case when they might give pleasure to 
thousands, for, whatever its value as an 
exhibit, a fiddle is meant to be played. 

Under a new international agreement 
tlie finder of a torpedo is t6 be paid £30, 


A LAUREL AND 
HARDY MYSTERY 

HAS AN OLD FRIEND 
RETURNED ? 

The Keeper is Sure, But 
Barbara Does Not Believe It 

A POPULAR PORCUPINE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Among the latest arrivals at the Zoo 
is a Moholi galago, or bush-baby, which is 
believed to be an old friend. 

Owing to their gentle manners and 
docile ways these little African lemurs 
are often kept as pets, and early this 
year two bush-babies which had been 
born in captivity were sent to the 
Gardens on deposit. 

As their owner had the parent animals 
lie was anxious to dispose of the twins, 
and so, until purchasers were found for 
them, they lived in the Rodent House. 
Great Favourites 

They stayed for some months and 
became great favourites. They were 
nicknamed Laurel and Hardy, and in 
addition to teaching them one or two 
little tricks the keeper trained them to 
sit in bis pockets so that he could carry 
them about. About four months ago, 
however, the owner sold them. Then, 
toward the end of October, the Zoo was 
presented with a pet bush-baby, and 
when the newcomer arrived at the 
Rodent House the keeper at once sus¬ 
pected that either Laurel or Hardy had 
come back, for the little creature, 
when he picked it up, tried to creep into 
his pocket. It had the same endearing 
ways as Laurel and Hardy, and so the 
keeper now addresses it as Laurel. 

While the twins lived at the Zoo they 
were “ mothered ” by an oldish bush- 
baby known as Barbara, and in order to 
establish the identity the keeper placed 
his returned Laurel in Barbara’s cage. 

Laurel promptly rushed up to Barbara 
and tried to greet lier affectionately, 
but, as if slie had no recollection of him, 
she repelled his advances. This, however, 
may be the fault of Barbara’s memory. 

The Zoo lias lost another favourite. 
Joey, the tame Indian porcupine, has 
died of old age after living in the 
Gardens for twelve years and establish¬ 
ing a reputation for himself as a reliable 
playmate for Zoo visitors of all ages. 

He was the one porcupine who could 
be nursed and stroked, for when any 
human being approached him be always 
flattened liis quills so that there was no 
chance of inflicting injuries with them. 

In his relations with - his own kind 
Joey was equally delightful. He not 
only welcomed all newcomers but took 
care that they should not be hurt by 
his less amiable housemates. 

A Good-Natured Family 

The average lifetime of a porcupine is 
believed to be fifteen years, and as 
Joey must have been two, or three years 
of age when presented to the Zoo by 
the Prince of Wales in 1922 be bad lived 
his allotted span. He showed little 
signs of old age except that of late he 
was not disposed to eat hard nuts. He 
preferred to be given something that 
needed no effort to crack and was most 
pleased when given a piece of sugar. 

Joey leaves a widow (Rosie) and five 
offspring in the London Gardens, in 
addition to children at Whipsnadc. 

His family arc good-natured, but they 
are not as tame as Old Joey, who will 
be missed and mourned by a large circle 
of friends. 

Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For 13s a year yon may send-the 

C.N. each week to any child on Earth 




THRILLS 
FOR 
TEA TIME 


Just imagine 
having eight¬ 
een of the love¬ 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time l 
AsIc mummy to 
buy you some. 


/\ Emblem 
N7 Assorted 


PER HALP 
POUND 


Biscuits © iyi 

Mode only by 



of CARLISLE 


BABY, -SL'jEEJP. 



Yes, mother, you can usually re¬ 
lieve a little one’s cold overnight — 
and without making him swallow 
anything. 

Just rub the little throat and 
chest at bedtime with pleasant 
Vick brand Vapour-Rub. 

EASES CONGESTION 

Instantly, there is a warm, c» in¬ 
tertable tingle in the chest as the 
ointment begins., to “draw out" 
tightness, break up congestion. 

CLEARS AIR-PASSAGES 

At the same time, “Vick’s” healing 
vapours are inhaled, with every 
breath, direct to the air-passages — 
where colds lodge. They clear clog¬ 
ging mucus, ease the breathing. 

While the child deeps, this dou- 
ble action continues. By morning, 
almost always, the worst of the 
cold is over. 


"Just Rub It On" 
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SPECIAL! 

A 123-PAGE 
AIR STAMP 
CATALOGUE 


PUBLISHED ORIGINALLY AT 2/0. 
GIBBONS’ AIR STAMP CATALOGUE (2nd Edn.)" 
will bo sent free to all readers of the M 0«N. M 
wlio send 2d. for postago and ask to see a Bhcefc 
of tlio really magnificent Stanley Gibbons' Appro¬ 
vals—the best In tho world. This great offer la 
for a limited period only, so writo to-day. 

STANLEY GIBBONS, Ltd. 
Dept. 107,301 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 




NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to see my approvals. Send Ud. postage and receive 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(large stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa). U.3.A. bl-contenary of Washington, Union 
of S. Airioa set. Including re-issuo of 2d. pictorial, 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda-urundi 
Turkey (new issues), eto. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stanm collectors' addresses rccelvo an extra set. 
New 72-page list prlco Id - H. C. WATKINS, 
(C.N. Dept.). Granville Road. BARNETV 


AIRMAIL & SIAM PACKET FREE!! 


This large Free Gift parcel contains 506 UNSORTED 
GENUINE FOREIGN STAMPS, many scarce from 
ItOUMANIA (Airmail, showing Aviator), SIAM (Kg. 
Prajadhipok) Southern RHODESIA (Obsolete), PERSIA 
(Shah), CHINESE (Obsoleto), CUBA (Pres, Gomez), 
NEW SOUTH WALES (189*7 issue), and heaps of 
others. Absolutely FREE to all sending 2d. for post¬ 
age and requesting my FAMOUS EXTltA-LAROE-DIS¬ 
COUNT Approval Sheets. (Abroad 6d. P.O.). 

E. EASTICK, 

23 , BAIMKSIDE ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 



HERE’S VALUE! 

BOYS 1 You can't beat the " XLCR *' 
1/- Outfit. Look what it contains : 50 
Stamps, 125 Hinges. Nickel-plated 
Tweezers, Magnifying Glass, Water¬ 
mark Dotoctor, Perforation Gauge, 
Duplicate Book,Transparent Envelopes. 
Tho Stamp Finder tells the country 
l C a stamp belongs to. FREE GIFT 
A British Colonial Stamps catalogued 
atl/.. Don't forget to say "XLCR.'' 
if Your shop can supply, or send to— 
THOMAS CLIFFE, COLWYN BAY. 


Ellsabettls 
"• real Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, IIIGII FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


.8 


I LABCI.ST SALE IN THE WOIILD « 


Thc Paper for t he Do y of 

Today! 

MODERN 


BOY 


E ^ry Saturday, At all Nt 


ewsascnls. 2d. 


IN WINTER—AS WELL /IS SUMMER 

The Little Folks 


-Home- 


(DEXHILL-ON-SEA) 

receives and restores to health and happiness 

SICK AND INJURED CHILDREN. 

★ 

The Home urgently needs help to continue its 
work, and gifts should bb sent to The Secretary 
at The Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney 
Road, London, E. 2 . 

Grateful thanks for the following 
received to 31st October, 1934 :— 


Miss A, M. Clarice 
E. S. lrickllng ... 
The Swallow Patrol 
Mrs. Grainger ... 
Miss E. Burnett... 
Miss Anuoltnworth 
Miss F. Cook 
Mrs. W. S. Harris 
Mrs. Ford North,.. 
Miss 32.. W. Hubert 
Major and Mrs. E, 

Fooks . 

Miss Diana Ridlcy- 

Tliompson . 

Miss Dorothy 

Smith ... ■. 

C. Worsley . 

Henry J. Beecher 
Mr. and Mrs. W. 

Bobbins . 

Mrs. Henry Myer 
Mrs. and Miss 

St rachan • . 

“ Effctncy " .. 


£ s d. 
10 0 


3 5 0 


2 2 


2 

2 

10 


Miss Pamela Hol¬ 
land 

Master Alex. Dull 
Lt.-Col. A. Mac- 

kinnon .. 

Mrs. Arthur Mant 
Miss F. Walton ... 
Christ Church, 
Horsham Rd. ... 
M1S3 Agnes John¬ 
son . ... 

Miss Joan Bray- 
son (for Laura 
Fartridgo Cot) ... 
Miss Agnes John¬ 
son . ... 

Miss S. Caldwell... 

John Moss . 

Pupils of 8b. Ethel- 
dreda's IIouso ... 
Miss Rosemary 
Hudson ... ... 
Miss Joan 0. Pott 
MissMonlcaSligglcs 
Anon ... 


5 

15 

2 

2 

10 

12 

2 

7 

17 


0 0 
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CHINA AT GENEVA 

A Remarkable Library 

TYPEWRITER WITH 
5000 LETTERS 

China has sent thousands of its 
precious books to a library at Geneva. 

Just outside the city, on the lake side, 
a chateau bears a magic inscription, 
easily seen from a boat on the lake and 
admired as beautiful picture writing, 
but most people have no idea what it 
means. The few who can read it see the 
words : International Chinese Library. 

Already 200,000 Chinese and 10,000 
European volumes fill the shelves, but 
many more are to come.- There is to be 
a complete collection of modern Chinese 
books and a copy of each one published 
will find its way to Geneva, and there is 
already talk of making room for them in 
new buildings built in true Chinese style. 

Some very choice volumes are to be 
seen in this unique library. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary, and surely the 
biggest book in the world, is an encyclo¬ 
pedia of 6000 volumes edited in 1725. 

Among other interesting articles from 
the Far East is a modern typewriter, 
which types Chinese characters to the 
number of five thousand ! 

This centre of Eastern culture set 
down in the West is to provide a home 
for more than books. Lectures and 
musical evenings are to be held here ; 
art exhibitions will be arranged and 
anniversaries celebrated. 

LOVELY VISTA OF 
A CATHEDRAL 
For Travellers on a Bypass 

Those who travel on the Guildford 
bypass road a few years hence will 
surely slacken speed four miles outside 
that city as they pass the new cathedral 
to be built on a hill. 

They will wish to gaze at the west 
front of the cathedral through the 
avenue of becclics which are to be 
planted on a wide approach road. 

These trees are to be given by the 
Roads Beautifying Association, and as 
they will be planted at the same time as 
the foundations of the cathedral arc 
laid they will form a handsome avenue 
when the cathedral is finished. 

Many an old road and highway has 
masterpieces of architecture to give joy 
to the traveller, who is apt to complain 
that the new roads avoid the magnificent 
buildings erected in past centuries. The 
traveller on the Guildford bypass, how¬ 
ever, will have a splendid modern build¬ 
ing to admire as he speeds along. 


LOOK OVERSEA 
Hang Together or Separately 

When the United States consisted of 
thirteen States Benjamin Franklin spoke 
the famous words that “ Wc must hang 
together or we shall hang separately.’’ 

Sir Josiah Stamp quoted this saying 
the other day when arguing that it was 
high time the nations thought less of 
self-sufficiency and more of cultivating 
international trade. 

There is nothing in the economic con¬ 
dition of the nations today inherently 
different from the condition of America 
when Franklin uttered a great truth. 

We must lift our eyes and look oversea, 
at the world which is not big enough 
to play with its resources. 


WHEN EVERY PLACE IS 
BEAUTIFUL 

By Mr Neville Chamberlain 

If we can say that we have done some¬ 
thing in our lifetime to make the way 
easier to that time when all our cities will 
be beautiful, when all our traffic will be 
able to move without hindrance and 
without injury to ourselves or other 
travellers, when the countryside will 
cease to be disfigured by vulgar ad¬ 
vertisements and hideous buildings, 
then we shall not have worked in vain. 


AMERICAN CRIME 
Police Too Local 
THE GREAT THING NEEDED 

An American writer thus sums lip 
American crime : 

An inhabitant of the United States is 
murdered every 45 minutes. Last year the 
American homicide rate was 107 in every 
100,000, the highest in the civilised world. 
England’s rate is 0'5. 

America’s crime bill is estimated at 13,000 
million dollars a year. 

Some 140,000 Americans are in prison, and 
some 400,000 engaged in criminal activities. 

It is also pointed out that the modern 
American criminal is not a foreigner. 
For example, Dillinger was the son of a 
Quaker farmer. 

To combat crime the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has obtained new powers and 
may be driven to obtain more. We do 
not realise how local the American 
police forces arc. Only 11 of the 
48 States have State police. The 
Federal police forces arc small, but have 
had some successes. 

What is amazing is that American 
public opinion has not long ago created 
a great Federal Force armed with 
adequate powers. 

COUNTRY PLAYGROUNDS 
How They Managed at Ash 

A lady of Ash in Kent, near Wrotliam, 
points out that in her neighbourhood, as 
in other rural places, playgrounds for 
children are wanted as much as in towns. 

She tells how the Ash playing-field 
was started. Free use of a field was 
obtained for seven years. There are 
about two acres of well-hedged, flat¬ 
surfaced meadowland, with three swings, 
a sandpit, and soccer goalposts. 

The equipment has been provided 
either in kind or by local subscriptions. 
Expert advice on equipment and third-, 
party insurance in such a case can be 
obtained from the National Playing 
Fields Association. 

The hedging and grass cutting and 
the setting-up of equipment were done 
by the voluntary labour of the fathers of 
the children, and there is a volunteer 
man-in-charge. 

The scheme is only a few months old, 
but it promises well. 


A RARE BIBLE IN A 
STRANGE PLACE 

A workman sweeping the towing-path 
of the Rochdale Canal at Manchester 
noticed fi book floating on the water. 
It proved to be an old Bible. 

The bookseller to whom it was taken 
recognised it as a Bible printed in 1639 
by Buck and Daniel of Cambridge, an 
edition notable for an error in the First 
Epistle to Timothy, Chapter 4, verse 16. 
This Bible reads "Take heed, unto 
thyself and thy doctrine,” instead of 
" Take heed unto thyself and unto the 
doctrine.” 

One owner had set a high price on this 
Bible, for inside it in writing is the 
statement that George Roffe sold it for 
£6 ys. The man who paid that for it 
would surely have been distressed to 
think of it in the canal, in danger of 
being lost altogether. Fortunately it 
was not damaged very much. 


60 YEARS AT A MACHINE 

If anyone deserves a happy old age 
it is Mr Reuben Ludgate of Woodburn 
Green in Buckinghamshire, who has 
retired after working more than sixty 
years in the same paper mill. 

He spent forty years in looking after 
the same machine in the same room. 
The only time he was absent from the 
daily round and the common task was 
when the machine got the better of him 
and his arm was accidentally broken. 


AN ARTIST GOES 
HOME 

Back To Mexico 

IDEALS FOR A ROMANTIC 
COUNTRY 

A Mexican artist, Senor Santos de 
Balmori, who has been working in 
Europe for 16 years, is going home. 

He will take some souvenirs from 
the Old World to the New, and this 
is what Europe has given him. From 
Scandinavia he is taking information 
about schemes for the education of 
workers ; from San Sebastiafi he has 
gathered detailed accounts of. a co¬ 
operative club for authors and artists; 
from everywhere he has travelled he has 
records of the work of the S.P.C.A., 
of which he is ail active member. 

Mexico today is fertile ground for 
every idealistic activity, and her sons 
have new hopes and new visions. 
" Through my race the spirit shall 
speak ” is the national motto, and some 
Mexicans think the time has come to 
give it a new meaning. Not as a great 
power on land or sea will Mexico speak; 
slic is to be the home of great ideas 
and of clear-cut methods of carrying 
them out. She is to be braver, nobler, 
more imaginative than, any other 
country. 1 That, at least, is how this 
artist feels. - 

Not Afraid 

He thinks there is hope of stopping 
bull-fighting in Mexico, and he will work 
for the welfare of animals as well as of 
people, for tho two things are closely 
bound together. " I know the Mexicans 
are not angels (lie says), but they have 
learned how to make sacrifices and to 
suffer, and nothing has ever been able 
to make them afraid of death. • There 
is no need now for them to suffer and 
die in tho old ways; if sacrifice is in 
store for us still it will be in a really 
good cause, in remaking our country 
nearer to our heart’s desire, in competi¬ 
tion with none, in collaboration with all.” 

Romantic Mexico of the sombrero 
and the serenade, sorrowful Mexico of 
revolution and bloodshed, may all your 
sons see the ideals behind these things 
and join together to bring them to pass ! 


STAMPING OUT THE LOUT 
Glasgow and His Litter 

Glasgow has declared war on the 
Litter Lout. 

Two thousand new litter-boxes are 
being fitted to lamp standards in busy 
thoroughfares. The boxes have hinged 
bottoms fitted with locks so that the 
litter can be easily emptied into a sack. 
They will not be more than fifty yards 
apart in the centre of the city so that 
people will have to carry their wrap¬ 
pings, and so on, less than that distance 
before dropping them into a basket. 

If they are too lazy to do this a bye¬ 
law will be passed forbidding them to 
drop litter. 

The Corporation Cleansing Committee 
say that dirty streets are the fault of 
their department but litter-strewn streets 
are the fault of the citizens. 

" Litter is much more noticeable on 
our modern, smooth-surfaced roads,” 
said one of the members. “Visitors, 
seeing the litter about, get the impression 
that the civic authorities are to blame. 
Litter comes from three sources—from 
citizens throwing empty cigarette 
packets, odd pieces of paper, and wrap¬ 
pings on the streets, from newsboys 
who leave their bills fluttering on the 
pavements, and from shopkeepers un¬ 
packing boxes.” 

As night and day sweepers find it 
impossible to keep the litter in check, a 
special squad of men has to be engaged, 
at present, on Sunday mornings in order 
to clear up the streets after the Litter 
Lout’s holiday. 
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THE RED LIGHT 


CHAPTER 31 

At Dead of Night 

poi'PLESTONE gaped in the darkness. lie 
* thought lie was dreaming. And he 
answered in a half-asleep, uncertain voice, 
“ Did you say you were going down now, 
in the middle of the night ? ” 

" Hush ! Not so loud," pleaded Truman. 
11 You’ll wake someone up.” With his 
mouth to his partner’s ear, he said, “ Yes. 
Straight away.” 

"Hut where?" muttered Popplcstonc, 
knuckling the sleep from his eyes. 

" To Gastalin’s study," breathed Truman. 

" There is no wire,there ! " 

" Of course there is,” Truman said swiftly. 
“ Outside the window.” 

.Popplcstonc gasped. “ Oh! ” he said; and 
then woke up in earnest. " You are thinking 
of the lead-in that Arnold and Birkin had ? " 

" Yes. Don't you remember, Pop, how 
we helped them to fix it when they used that 
little aerial that they chucked afterwards ? 
But the lead-in is outside that window still, 
lixcd to the wall. Gastalin has no use for 
it. So I’m going to bag it.” 

" But why not tomorrow ? ” said Popple- 
stone in hushed accents. 

” Because it’s now or never, old man," 
whispered Truman, " You know what 
Gastalin is 1 If he knew we wanted it he’d 
forbid .us to touch it, just to spite us." 

. " Yes, I know," groaned Popplcstonc. 

Truman was out of bed now ; he crept to 
the middle of the dormitory and listened 
to the steady breathing all round him. 
Then, giving himself a little satisfied nod, 
he slipped back, girded his dressing-gown 
tightly round him, and standing over his 
partner charged him most strictly not to 
fall off to sleep again before his return. 

" Por I shan't: bo five minutes,” ho pro¬ 
mised. ” I’ll have that wire out of its staple 
in a couple of shakes." 

Now Popplcstone’s eyes were starting out 
of his head, as his meagre form rose dismally 
from its warm nest. “ Not much I" he. was 
muttering. " No I Fair does, old man!" 

" lint wo needn’t both go," Truman said. 

" You’ll want a hand to help you prise 
out the wire,” 

" But what’s the good of both being 
caught,” stammered Truman. ” I mean, 
supposing I’m caught-” 

" Then you will be,” said Pop. " And so 
will I,” he added, sighing profoundly., " But 
if you go I’m going as well. That’s flat 1 ” 
He drew on his socks. “ Now, I'm ready,” 
lie said. And one after the other, like 
shadows, they slipped through the door. 

It was terribly dark downstairs, for the 
moon was not showing and every light in 
the House had been switched off long ago, 
They had to pick up their pliers on the way, 
and were holding their breath as they came 
to the door of their day-room and, pushing 
it gently inward, waited a moment. Not 
that there could be anyone inside, of course, 
but in the middle of the night things all 
seemed so different that you didn’t march 
into a room as you did in broad daylight. 

” Now 1 ” whispered Truman. 

They stepped in and felt their way.,to his 
locker, and had taken their pair of pliers out 
in an instant. ' 

The long corridor yawned dark and silent 
in front of them. As black as a tunnel it 
seemed, but they crept boldly forward, 
Truman grasping the pliers and leading the 
way, his partner breathing down the back 
of his neck. Hist! What was that ? A 
spund, faint and muffled, had reached them, 
and from the direction, they thought, of 
Gastalin’s study. With a stab at their 
hearts they stopped abruptly, and listened. 
After a horrible instant which seemed like 
an hour the sound came again—more faintly 
perhaps, but distinctly. 

"There’s somebody inside. Gastalin’s 
study ! " breathed Popplcstonc. 

" No ; it’s someone going toward Gasta¬ 
lin’s study,” whispered Truman. 

" Then lie’s coming in our direction. He’s 
coming toward us." 

Truman clutched at his partner’s wrist. 
" Don’t move,” lie. enjoined. " Press your¬ 
self against the wall, Pop.. Don’t move. 
If.lie comes straight along he will pass us if 
we keep still.” 

Popplcstonc shuddered, in dread that their 
whispering would reach down the corridor. 
The footsteps they had detected were just 
round the corner, not far, they believed, 
from the door of Gastalin’s former study, 
the one he had occupied before his move 
into Arnold and Bill;in’s. It was hard not 
to turn and rush back the way they had 
crime, ..but common sense told them that, 
as the oncomcr appeared to be carrying no 
light, their best chance of escaping detection 
was to keep quite still where they were and 
trust to the darkness. 


A Mystery Story 
By John Mowbray 

The light, gliding footsteps came on, then 
rounded the corner and suddenly came to a 
stop.. Then a door-knob was turned. Very 
cautiously, almost noiselessly, but alarm 
had sharpened the ears of Truman and 
Popplcstonc. 

The door was heard closing again. 

“ It has gone,” whispered Truman, " into 
Gastalin’s study.” 

Popplcstone’s face had turned as white as 
a sheet. " Tru," he said, his teeth chat¬ 
tering, " what made Arnold and Birkin run 
away from that study ? What made-” 

But Truman stopped him. ” Oh, shut 
up, do. Pop 1 ” he said, but his own voice 
was shaking as well. 

"Come on 1 Let’s be off," shivered Pop. 

" No, we can’t. Suppose it’s a burglar ? ” 

" Tru, it isn’t a burglar,” Popplcstonc 
answered. 

" Then it is sure to be Gastalin.” 

" It isn't,” said Popplestone, " Tru, 
what made Arnold and Birkin run . away 
from that study ? " 

" You’ve asked me that once already," 
Truman said testily. 

“ And I’ll ask you again and again, if you 
won’t come away, Tru.” There was terror 
in every tremor of Popplestone’s breath. 

"All right,.then. You can sneak back. 
I’m staying here.” 

Pop groaned heavily. " Then I wish," he 
said, ” we’d brought a torch.” 

” I knew you’d come up to the scratch, 
old man," smiled his friend. ” There’s a 
torch in my locker if you like to fetch it." 

" Ii might escape while we’re going off 
for your torch, Tru.” 

" I said you could go while I kept watch," 
replied Truman. 

Glancing over his shoulder down the dark 
corridor Popplcstonc said, with a shudder, 
" No, I’ll stay with you.” 

These whispered exchanges had occupied 
less than a minute, nor had either of them 
moved from his side of the corridor. ' But 
now they tiptoed into the middle again, 
and side by side began their advance on the 
study. There Truman stooped to place his 
ear to the door, while Popplestone kept 
touch by clutching his dressing-gown. 

Then Truman drew back silently, and 
Pop took a turn. 

CHAPTER 32 

Who Was It? 

Dux instead of his ear Popplcstonc clapped 
an eye to the empty keyhole, when 
ho found that ho could distinguish the 
outline of part of the table, because some 
faint moonlight was beginning to show 
through the window. Then he saw some¬ 
thing more, and quaked audibly. A tall, 
shapeless figure was gliding across the room. 

He whispered, to Truman, who hesitated 
no longer. " Pop,” he whispered back, 
" I’m going to burst in. You lurk outside 
and collar him if he rushes out. Collar him 
low, by the knees—a real Rugger tackle.” 

” But why shouldn’t wo go and fetch 
help?” said Popplestone,dolefully. 

” Because he may scoot while we’re 
gone. It would take us ages, you know, 
to rout people out.” Truman rattled the 
door. Then opened it with a clatter. 
“ Stand back I ” he cried at the top of his 
voice, striding inside. “ Whoever you are. 
I’ve caught you. What arc you doing here? " 

The first answer was a rustling in the 
dim light; then a figure was visible which, 
even as Truman broke in, had whipped out 
a handkerchief and tied it across eyes and 
nose, leaving nothing of its face showing 
except the mouth, which twitched angrily. 

“ Keep just as you are 1 Don’t stir 1 ” a 
savage voice ordered. 

Truman obeyed. Because there seemed 
little to gain by trying to close immediately 
with the unknown, and also because he 
wanted to ascertain first whether this was 
Gastalin or a burglar. That savage voice had 
hardly sounded like Gastalin’s; but, on the 
other hand, it had sounded disguised. How 
he longed for the moon to grow brighter! 

” You’re a pretty cool customer, aren’t 
you ! ” fhe dim shape derided, and, darting 
swiftly behind him, fastened the door. 

There came Popplestonc’s voice through 
the door. “ Are you all right, Tru ? ” 

“ Tell him yes or I’ll throttle you,” the 
unknown hissed out. 

Truman’s back was up. He believed this 
was Gastalin. But whether or no he was 
going to find out by himself. " You needn’t 
think 1 funkyou,” heretorted with fierceness. 

“ Tru ! Answer 1 ” Popplestone’s voice 
again. “ Are you all right, old man ? ” 

The, tall shapeless figure moved closer. 
“ Say yes 1 ’’ it insisted. 

Truman 1 drew a deep breath. “ Pop, 
I’m all right,” he answered. " But don't 
Continue! on the next pago 



FROG MK. IV. The Aeroplane 

for REALISTIC AEROBATICS 

Tho original and now famous model of a high¬ 
speed Monoplane. Tubular construction, patented 
quick dctachablo fittings. High efficiency air 
screw. A splendid machino for realistic 
stunting. Watch it zoom, loop and “ barrel 
roll.” Mado with tho correct markings 
and in the full colours of seven nationalities. 

British R.A.F., Italy, Franco, .Holland, 

U.S.A., Belgium and Argentine. PRICE 
complcto with patent high speed 
Winder Box, illustrated flying B. 
manual, sparo motor, gearbox oil, insertor 
rod and motor lubricant. 

Wing span 11.] ins. Length of Flight 300 ft. 

THE PUSS-MOTH 

FOR LONG, SUSTAINED FLIGHT8 




W 


nOW TO BECOME 
A FROO PILOT. 

All owners of a FROG 
or FUSS-MOTII can 
qualify for the hand¬ 
some enamelled badges, 
prico 6d. each. Write 
for particulars of tho 
proficiency testa. 


Tho Puss-Moth-is an amazingly fmo scale model of the record- 
broaking light aoroplano. . It is the porfcct machino for long, last, 
steady flights. Tho hollow wings aro of tho quick detachable typo* 
Tho fuselago is of all-motal construction. Wing span 18 ins. Length 
of Flight 000 ft. PRICE ^ W//J complete with patent high¬ 
speed Windor Box, sparo £ £ motor, gearbox oil, msortor 
rod, motor lubricant and illustrated Hying manual*. 

All “Frog” and Puss-Moth owners aro eligible for membership 
tho “ Frog ” Flying Clubs. 

H Frog ” model aircraft are sold at all good stores and toyshops. 

. BRITISH MADE BY INTERNATIONAL MODEL AIRCRAFT LTD. 

Sole Concessionaires:- LINES BROTHERS LTD., TRI-ANG WORKS, 
MORDEN ROAD, LONDON, S.W.19. 
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NO TEDIOUS 
WINDING. 

Ono'of tho many fea¬ 
tures patented in all 
mamifacturingcountries 
is the special geared-up 
winding device built 
into (he 4 FROG’S V. 
box, by which it can 
bo fully wound for 
(light in 15 sees. 
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Nhy wtitjgki 
your presents 

/br Christmasf 

You can save your money by cutting 
out these splendid little Calendars 
for your friends. Pictures, wood 
and date pad cost only a penny or 
two, and with the fretsaw you can make really novel and attractive 
presents. A wide range of pictures printed in colour ready to cut out. 
Anyone can do it and save shillings on. his presents. Illustrated lists 
are supplied free. The pictures can be cut with a fretsaw and a few 
tools, all of which are provided on 




BRITISH FRETWORK OUTFITS 


1 A BIG BOOK OF 
: HOBBIES * - 6d. 

5 Over a dozen happy hobbles dealt 

• with in the 268-page Hobbies 

5 1935 Handbook. Also large free 

5 sheet for making a Toy Fort and 

• two Coloured Calendar Pictures. 

5 From any newsagent or Hobbies 

• Branch. Or send 9d. for one to the 


address below. 



Complete sets from 1/6 of reliable 
tools made in Hobbies Factory. 
Aiso wood jigsaw pictures, 
puzzles, models of all kinds suit¬ 
able to make in your spare time. 


FREE 

LISTS 

Write to Dept, q, 
Hobbies Ltd,, 
D e r e h a m, 
Norfolk, for in¬ 
teresting leaflet 
on Cut - out 
Calendars and a 
free Fretwork 
Booklet 


Hobbies goods obtalnnblo from leading 
ironmongers and HobbieB Branches every¬ 
where. By post from Dept. 9 , Hobbies Ltd., 
Dereham, Norfolk. 




GIFTS 


Listeners, amateur experimenters and constructors 
—all who are interested in wireless—here is a grand 
new comprehensive radio magazine of absorbing 
interest! It is a journal for novice and expert 
alike. Technical and non-technical features crowd 
its pages, dealing with every aspect of the most 
popular modern hobby, contributed by JOHN 
SCOTT-TAGGART and other famous experts. 

Tn addition to many interesting articles in No. i, 
every copy contains TWO splendid gifts. 


FULL-SIZE 1/- BLUEPRINT 

. —for a wonderful new set designed by Dr. J. H. T. 

Roberts, 1*'.Inst.P. The last word in simplicity oi 
construction and control. 

‘‘THE RADIO-RULE” 

: ’ This useful and practical instrument is so ingenious 

! , that every wireless amateur will clamour for it. 



Continued tiom the previous page 
go away. Just stay there till I come out, 
please." And, turning on the unknown : 
" There you are ! " he said hotly. " But 
you see I’ve got help outside. You can’t 
.get away.” 

The other was so close now that by 
stretching an arm Truman could have 
gripped him ; he was aching to grip him, 
to spring and tear off the face covering. 
But he prudently held himself in. He 
could hardly expect to get the best of a 
struggle, which, although it might disclose 
the unknown’s identity, would leave his 
purpose in coming here undiscovered. And 
that was what Truman wanted : to unearth 
the man’s motive, to learn, if possible, 
what the fellow was after. 

" You are not Gastalin ? ’’ he demanded, 
standing quite still. 

" Oh, I’m not Gastalin, am I not ? ’’ was 
the answer. 

” And I don’t think that you’re a burglar.” 

" Indeed i ’’ said the voice. ■ 

The light! The,electric switch. Truman 
knew where it was. All the. time he’d 
been standing quite near it without giving 
it a thought. Of course I What an idiot 
he’d been I Tic moved a step sideways, and 
his hand was rising noiselessly to the switch 
when at the instant and ere his fingers could 
close on the metal the figure sprang, he was 
brushed aside and thrown to the floor. 

" Keep your hands off that switch, you 
young ass ! ” • . 

Truman picked himself up. " You young 
ass I ” Would a burglar talk that way ? 

But the voice was beginning again. 
" Now, what are you doing down here in the 
middle of the night, you and that precious 
young friend of yours in the corridor ? " 

This was turning the tables; Truman 
thought, with a vengeance ; he was the 
one to ask questions; not this intruder. 
Still, by answering straight out he might 
learn something perhaps. ” If you want 
to know," he said fiercely, “ I came down 
to pinch some wire.” 

There was a sound like a chuckle through 
the darkness. . 

Then silence, while. Truman fixed his 
eyes on the shape and on the gleam of the 
white handkerchief over its face. 

He was straining, every nerve to exhibit 
no fear. Ilis face might betray' fear, lie 
knew, if the other could sce.it sufficiently, 
but that was impossible, for % actually they 


resembled two phantoms confronting each 
other in a moonlight too wan to reveal them. 

" You merely wanted some wire ! You 
didn’t creep down because you had heard 
someone moving ? ” 

“No,” said Truman; "we hadn’t heard 
anyone moving.” 

“ You haven’t been spying on me ? ” 

" No," said Truman, and shuddered, 
for the voice had grown savage again. 

" You have no idea who I am ? ” 

" No,” growled Truman. 

" Your companion has no idea either ? " 

" No,” said Truman. 

" Very well! ” And with that the tall 
hovering figure receded ; it seemed to be 
fading; it seemed' shorter and showed 
dimly against the window. Then, as 
Truman felt the night air entering the room, 
he sprang desperately forward. 

But he was too late. The window had 
been pushed up. The figure had vanished. 
A short and mocking laugh was all that 
remained of it. 

With a cry to Popplcstone Truman, 
rushed to the window, where both of them 
threw their heads out, and for one moment 
glimpsed the unknown disappearing. 

They could find nothing wrong with the 
study, when they switched on the light. “ So 
it couldn’t have been a burglar,” Popple- 
stone whispered. " The less we say about 
this the better,” he added. 

Then somehow or other neither felt the 
least inclination to use their pliers on the 
wire outside. No one had seen them steal¬ 
ing out of the dormitory ; nobody saw them 
as they slipped bade to bed. Popplestone 
was asleep the moment his head touched 
the pillow. 

But Truman’s thoughts would not let 
him go to sleep instantly. It was one 
thought, most staggering of all, which kept 
him awake still. He believed he had 
solved the identity of the intruder. 

In the morning, very early, he whispered 
to Popplestone. " Pop, do you know who 
it was ? " he said, with a scared lace. 

" I think so,” said Popplestone, shivering 
under the bedclothes. He looked at Truman 
and framed a name with his lips. 

■ And Truman ■ looked back ; their eyes 
met,; two scared pairs of eyes. Then 
Truman nodded. “ Yes,” he said under 
his breath. “ I think the same, Pop.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


JACKO IN THE LIMELIGHT 


Tacko’s friend Chimp had an uncle 
who was a. sea captain. . Sometimes 
,'his vessel called at a seaport not far 
from Monkeyville. 

One day Chimp ran in, quite early, to 
sec Jacko. “ X say! ’ ’ lie cried. ” Uncle’s 
sent a pass for us to'see over, his ship. 
Can you come?” ■ 

Jacko danced with delight. “Can I 
come!” he grinned. “ Wait till I get 
; the train fare out of Mater.” 


Chimp’s uncle was too busy to' take 
much notice of them, but he called out 
in passing : " Keep your eyes open, boys. 
You may get a surprise.” 

Presently Jacko got so interested in 
poking round nooks and corners that he 
lost Chimp altogether. Suddenly he 
came to a corridor tliat he hadn’t 
noticed before. “Wonder where, this 
leads to ? ” lie muttered, peering round 
cautiously and then marching down. 



They rushed forward and bundled him aside 


The two were soon off, and before long 
they reached the quay where the liner 
had just docked. 

“ Coo ! What a palace I ” breathed 
Jacko, gazing with shining eyes and 
open mouth at the luxurious saloons. 

The boys had a grand time, roaming 
over the vessel and running about the 
decks. The only places they were not 
allowed to visit were the captain’s bridge 
and the best state-rooms. Chimp was 
rather peeved about this, but Jaclco said he 
didn’t care, “Trust me!" he whispered, 
with a sly wink. “I’ll peep through the 
portholes if there’s half a chance! ’’ 


The next minute ho was on a gangway, 
facing a crowd of cameramen, who darted 
forward the instant lie appeared. 

Jacko had never felt so, important 
before. "Gosh! This must be the 
surprise,”-he chuckled, puffing his chest 
out with pride. 

But to liis surprise there was a great 
shout, and angry voices cried; " Throw 
him out I ” 

Somebody rushed forward and Jacko 
was bundled to one side ; and only in 
the nick of time. Just behind him stood 
the surprise—the great Commander-in- 
Cliicf of Monkeyland Fleet! 
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While Mrs. Henrietta was busy making the He got Willie’s model out of the Children's “What’s the matter, Willie?” Then she 
cocoa for supper, Jonathan whispered to Bournvillc Cocoa tin and put it on Willie’s laughed: “It’s only Willie’s statue. I might 
the Cococubs: “Let’s play a joke on Mrs 1 chair. Mrs. Henrietta didn’t notice anything have known he couldn’t sit still with a cup 
Henrietta!” He told Willie Mouse to hide, waswrong. Then suddenly she saw Willie— of deliciouschocolatycocoaunderhisnose!” 

There’s a Cococub in every tin oj The CHILDREN’S Bournville Cocoa 



GOOD ITS MASONS 

AND NON-ALCOILOLIC. 


PAST FREE T - his case KOn * 

b uv? o nuL, tains three trial 
bottles of Mason's Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8d. to : 

NEWBALL & MASOH Ltd.,NOTTIHCIIAM 

Cut oat this coupon ami post to-day* 

_COUPON —— 


I enclose 8J. in stomp*, and would 
like to sample yotir (linger, Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences. 


Name., 


Address.. 




Glndstmas pufcMno. 

fib. Self-raising Flour, or 
| lb. Flour and 2 teaspoons Baking Powder. 

I lb. Shredded 'Atora.' 1 lb. Currants. 2 lb. Raisins. 

1 lb. Sultanas. i lb. Candied Peel. I lb. Sugar. 

2 oz. Sweet Almonds. Rind and juice of 1 Lemon. 
6 Eggs. 1 lb. Breadcrumbs. £ Nutmeg. 1 eggspoon Salt. 
Milk—sufficient to make right consistency. 

Clean currants, stone raisins, put all the dry ingredients into 
a basin, blanch and chop almonds^ add eggs, well beaten, 
grated rind of lemon, and the juice strained. Mix all thoroughly, 
put into greased pudding basins, cover with greased paper and 
steam 6 hours. Sufficient for 4 puddings. 

AIM nee meat. 

1 lb. Shredded ‘Atora.’ 1 lb. Currants. 1 lb. chopped Apples. 
1 lb. Brown Sugar. 1 lb. chopped Raisins. J lb. Citron Peel, 
i lb. Candied Orange Peel. 1 Lemon. | lb. Candied 
Lemon Peel. J Nutmeg, grated. 2 oz. Sweet Almonds, 
blanched and chopped. J teaspoonful Salt. 1 lb. chopped 
Sultanas. 

Dry the sultanas and currants after washing, mix all dry 
ingredients together after chopping. Lastly, add the grated 
rind and strained juice of lemon. Mix all thoroughly. 
(Ingredients can'be put through small mincing machine 
instead of being chopped.) 


Your puddings and mince pies will 
be dainty, delicious, and digestible. 


These famous recipes are from 
the ‘Atora’ Book of 100 tested 
recipes. Send postcard for a copy, 
post free from Hugon & Co:, 
Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester. 




‘Atora’ Beef Suet saves time and 
labour and removes uncertainty. 
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BANDY/niTING 
TEST COUPON 



The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 13 s a year. See below. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Counting the Votes 

gtx hundred M.P.s assembled to 
vote upon a Bill. The Social¬ 
ists were hoping the Liberals 
would vote with "them, in which 
case they would defeat the Con¬ 
servatives by a majority of twenty 
votes. 

What actually happened was 
that half the Liberals supported 
the Socialists and the other half 
abstained from voting. As a 
result the Socialists were defeated 
by eleven votes. 

How many of each party were 
present ? Answer next week 

Day and Night Chart 



JJxylic.ht, twilight, and dark¬ 
ness on November 17 . The 
daylight is now getting shorter 
each day. 

Mixed Fruits 

'J'hf. letters of each of the follow- 
’ ing words or phrases, when 
rearranged, spell the name of a 
fruit. There is an alternative in 
one of them. 

ON ELM NEPAL PIPE 

A SPRY BRER OR A PICT 
CHEAP ORANGE TAP ME 
Answer next week 

Beheaded Word 

Jn me you often take delight, 
But, ah, young folks, beware; 
Take off my head; and then you’ll 
see 

Me rise aloft in air. 

Again behead, shuffle the word, 
And I’m a trap to catch a bird. 

A nsn'cr next week 

The Penny Raco 

JJere is an exciting game which 
. will provide a lot of fun at 
a party. 

Any . number of people may 
play, and they are divided into 
two parties, standing in rows 
opposite one another. At one 
end is the starter and at .the other 
the umpire. At the word Go! 
the starter drops a penny into 
each of the open palms of the 
people next to him. The side 
which-gets its coin to the umpire 
first is the winning one. The 


penny must not be touched with 
the fingers; when one person 
receives it in the palm of his hand 
he simply tips it into the out¬ 
stretched palm of the person next 
to him. I11 the excitement it is 
not easy to do this without drop¬ 
ping the penny. When this hap¬ 
pens the side responsible loses the 
game. The race is won by the 
side that wins five games out of 
nine. 


Ici On Parle Fran?ais 


TS960 
23 Af 
<57 3 Of 

§n§ 

lift 

Le calcul 

Sum 

La tortue 

Tortoise 

Le surplis 

Surplice 


A-t-il fait line faute de calcul ? 
La tortue avaiiCe tres lentement. 
Le prddicateur porte un surplis. 


Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

JJow many people are born in 
your town and how many 
die ? Here are the figures for 12 
towns. The four weeks lip to 
October 20, 1934, are . compared 
with the corresponding weeks of 
last year 


Other Worlds Next Week 

jN-the evening the planet Saturn. 

is in the South-West and Uranus 
is in the South- 
East. In the 
morning Jupi¬ 
ter and Mer¬ 
cury are in the 
South-East and 
Mars is in the 
South. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 7 p.m. on Wednesday, 
November 21 . 

A Rhymed Riddle 
J-Jere is a riddle you perhaps 
may know: 

Why is a horse just like the letter 
O ? * 

Because a Gee, you see, can make 
it go! 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Alter Supper ' 

He must walk four times round 
the block. ' 21 acres ‘ is' 12,100 
square yards.. Length of each 
side is 110 yards. Hence it is a 
quarter of a mile round, the block. 

Jumbled Aircraft 

Autogyro, glider,, balloon, sea¬ 
plane, airship, monoplane. 

Where is it p Wilderness 



TOWN 

London 
Glasgow . 

Manchester . 
Belfast 
Leeds .. , 

Edinburgh . 
Cardiff .. . 

Southampton 
Reading 
Bath . 

Lincoln 
Worcester . 


BIRTHS 
1934 1033 

. 47824739 ; 
.16124427, 
. 963 923 
604 584 


DEATHS 
1934 1933 

30563139 
896 957 


601 

571 

263 

226 


493 
537 
286' 
21 5 ! 


127 123 

64 06 : 
62j 61 i 
■581 62, 


608 

372 

401 

403 

155 

133 

67 

55 

44 

55 


635 

374 

374 

386 

157 

129 

79 

50 

38 

45 


Farthing Encyclopedia. This answer 
in a recent C.N. gave only the 
price of the 24 th volume. The 
total cost was'£l7,476‘5s 3ad.- • 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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Wise Things That Seem Foolish 



•\Yhat could seem more absurd 
than to blow a fire to make 
it bum, and then to blow a candle 
to put it out ? Yet both these 
things are wise, and the reason is 
simple. A sudden puff of wind is 


too much for the small flame of the 
candle and there is not enough heat 
to revive it. In the fire there is more 
resistance to the wind, and the cur¬ 
rent of air carries more oxygen into 
the embers and helps burning. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Not What He Meant 

'J'he tramp sidled up to a man 
walking along the pavement. 

“ Spare a few coppers for some 
bread,’’ he pleaded. 

“Show me the bread,” replied 
the man. 

What Did He Mean ? 

'J'he chairman of the A'ludville 
Council rose to bis feet and 
addressed the gathering. 

“ This is a splendid meeting,” 
lie said with obvious pleasure ; 
“ every councillor present except 
one; and let us hope it is some¬ 
thing serious that has kept him 
away.” 


Sleepyhead 



A Tall Story 

'J'he returned traveller was talk¬ 
ing . of the wonders be had 

seen. 

“Talking of trees,” be said, 
“ why, in the Amazonian forest 
I’ve seen them so tall that it 
needs two people to look at them.” 

He paused for effect, and one of 
bis listeners asked what he meant. 

“ First one man looks up the 
trunk,” he replied, “ and when 
he is tired the second carries on 
where he left off.” 

A Sure Success 

'J'he son of a noble house had 
decided to go into politics, 
and his father was giving the 
young man some words of advice. 

“ Remember, my boy,” said 
Father, “ that a successful politi¬ 
cian must he able to advise the 
crowd.” 

“ Yes, Father,” replied the 
eager youth, “ I understand. And 
to appeal to the crowd one must 
first find what it wants and then 
advise it.” 


© The Gay Companions 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

O ld Monsieur Maintenant, 
or, as we should call him 
in English, Mister Now, lived 
in a narrow street in the small 
town of Villefranche in the 
South of France. 

He was called M. Mainten¬ 
ant because, when lie went 
out into the streets to play 
his pipe and beat with his 
foot on a little drum at his 
:fect, he would always start by 
saying “Maintenant!" Now! 

One day he wandered from 
the town in which lie lived, up 
the white road that leads into 
Nice. He had not played in 
the streets of Nice before, and 
lie chose a narrow one hidden 
away, where many children 
played about. 

“ Maintenant ! ’’ he called 
loudly, as be started off with 
a gay tunc. 


© © 
Around him gathered all 
the little urchins, running 
from every direction at the 
sound of the bright music. 

As the old man played lie 
caught sight of the face of a 
child watching from an upper 
window. She wore a brilliant 
handkerchief round her head 
and her eye’s" were dancing as 
she watched and listened. 
Tile children saw the old 
man’s eyes wandering con¬ 
stantly to the window ; in 
fact, he seemed now to be 
playing to the little girl alone. 

“ She is musical, that child,” 
murmured old Maintenant. 

“ That is Marie,” cried 
one of the children. “Marie 
Lenton. She who can 'sing 
like a blackbird.” • 1 

“ Call her down. Let her 
sing while I play.” 


Soon the door of the house 
opened and out came running 
the little bright-faced girl. 
Her skirt was scarlet and her 
bodice a.brilliant blue, which 
with the kerchief on her head 
made a gay picture. 1 

“ What tune do you know, 
Marie ? ” asked the player. She 
told him and off they started. 

Presently people were' com¬ 
ing from all directions. And 
Marie sang and sang.. She 
had only to start for Mainten¬ 
ant to pick up her tune ; and 
so they continued, till at last 
Marie, laughing, said she 
could sing 110 more. Then 
slic kissed her- hands to the 
crowd and began collecting the 
pennies that were tumbling 
around her. , - 

■ " Spread out your handker¬ 
chief, Music Alan,” she said. 


And when he did so it was 
heavy with coins. 

“ Halves,” he said to Marie, 
who could not believe her ears. 
Why, she had never "earned 
any money in her life. This 
was a great adventure. 

“ Will you come again,” 
asked the old man, “ to sing ? 
We’shall be rich; you and I.” 

And Marie, laughing again, 
said that she would. 

And now, as Pere Main- 
tenant has no children of his 
own, he loves the days when 
Marie’s parents allow him to 
borrow her for a few hours. 
Marie enjoys making the 
crowds smile and clap their 
hands. And, most certainly, 
they enjoy the coming of the 
Maintenants, for happy music 
and a laughing face are wel¬ 
come everywhere. 



Dullness . . . 


Feverishness . . . 
Irriiabilify 

DEFEATED 

speedily & safely 

THIS WAY! 

Feen-a-mlnt Is the safe, pleasant way to keep 
children vigorously fit. It acts without grip¬ 
ing! without over-action. It has a fresh, 
mint flavour that children love. It Is the 
great family laxative. 


peeira-mint 

. for the whole family 



Feen-a-mlnl brand Chewing Con¬ 
fection, with laxative properties. Is 
now obtainable In the popular 
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FBEE SAMPLE. Send your name and 
address and lid. In stamps (to cover postage) to; 


White's Laboratories Ltd. (Dept. A4), 
|4, Thames House, Westminster. S.W.l 


Wilkin's 


CREMONA 

Family A^ortment 


PAimiE 

WEA1HER 


with a vengeance! 



Prevent Bad Throats 
by sucking a Pastille I 


Raw wintry winds with an icy edge to 
them, driving rain, and thick choking 
fogs—these are the things that endanger 
your throat. That’s the time, too, 
when an ‘Allenburys’ Pastille helps you • 
face the elements without a fear for 
your throat. Try a tin to-day —they’ve 
a wonderfully pleasant flavour! 

Take care of your Throat—take 



rys 


.fe? PASTILLES 


From all chemists 
in 2 oz, & 4 oz. tins. 
8 d & 1 / 3 . 
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